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WHAT NOT TO LOSE. 





Don't lose courage; spirit brave 
Carry with you to the grave. 


Don't lose time in vain distress ; 
Work, not worry, brings success. 
Don't lose hope; who lets her stray 
Goes forlornly all the way. 


Don't lose patience; come what will, 
Patience ofttimes outruns skill. 


Don't lose gladness; every hour 
Blooms for you some happy flower. 


Though be foiled your dearest plan, 
Don't lose faith in God and man. 


NOTES. 


EDITORIAL 


The three editors of the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL are attending the National- 
American meeting in Washington. 


—o- 
A telegram from our friend Hamilton 
Wilcox says: ‘**The State Workingmen’s 
Assembly at Albany has indorsed a self- 
supporting women’s suffrage bill.” 


~o~ 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, at the meeting 
of the Round Table Club in Boston last 
week, gave an able address on the ‘*Indus- 
trial Emancipation of Women.” He 
treated the salient points of this most vital 
subject with strength and simplicity, and 
Hon. Horace G. Wadlin, always a good 
knight in woman's cause, followed with 
cordial and valuable words. 

= 46> 

On last ‘Tuesday, in the Massachusetts 
senate, Senator Gilman, of Middlesex, of- 
fered an order that the committee on wom- 
en’s suffrage consider the expediency of 
granting to women the right to vote in 
cities and towns for municipal and town 
officers; and an order that the committee 
on election laws consider the expediency of 
relieving women from paying any tax as 
4 qualification for voting in elections for 
members of school committees. 

+ or—__“—_—_- 

In the fifth lecture of his Lowell Insti- 
tute course this season, President Eliot, of 
Harvard University, spoke of the develop- 
ment of women’s colleges. After enum- 
erating the opening of Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith, the Harvard “Annex,” Bryn Mawr 
and Barnard, President Eliot is represented 
in the Boston Herald as saying : 

These women’s colleges will hardly come 
to be equal to colleges for men for years 
tocome. ‘They have not had the time to 
get together the necessary laboratories, 
collections and libraries, or to obtain 
properly trained teachers. Besides, highly 
educated men, as a rule, prefer to teach in 
men’s colleges. 

If correctly reported, President Eliot 
has given in this statement valuable ex- 
Pert testimony against the establishing of 
unexes and separate colleges, in prefer- 
ence to admitting women to the old and 
richly-endowed institutions. If women’s 
colleges and annexes must of necessity be 
inferior, that fact alone justifies the de- 
mand that the best educational opportuni- 
ties should be open to women students. 

——-_ —_ +or——_—__—_———_ 

The Globe reported President Eliot as 
Saying : 

The fate of co-education in this country 


is not yet quite apparent. It is more pop- 


| women’s colleges and annexes. 





War in the West than in the East, where | 
colleges especially for women seem to be | 


Preferred. 
The preference in the East for colleges 


especially for women is more a matter of 
seeming than of reality. When the de- 


tunities for women, the established col- 


leges in the West, one after another, 
| opened their doors to women, until a 


separate college of high rank for either 
sex is the exceptional institution west of | 
the Alleghenies. In the East most of the 


/established colleges selfishly and stub- 


bornly refused to admit women; hence, 
Half a 
loaf is preferable to starvation. 

~e 
received 


The following telegram was 


| Jan. 20 by Miss Frances E. Willard; 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MASs. 

Cannot you collect by telegraph peti- 
tions of several hundred thousand women 
against Chilian war, and send to Washing- 
ton this week? 

Already the National W. Cc. T. U 
vention, representing half a million wom- 
en, had formulated its protest against the 
war, and Miss Willard at once telegraphed 
for its presentation to President Harrison 


» con- 


by a delegation of white ribboners in 
Washington. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 


president of the Women’s Congress and 
New England Women’s Club; Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, president of the Women’s 
National Council; Dr. Jennle Lozier, 
president of Sorosis; Madame Demorest, 
president of the Women’s Club, Chicago, 
and Susan B. Anthony have all been urged 
by telegram to join the “protest of Amer- 
ican womanhood against this needless war 
proposed to be waged by sixty-three mil- 
lions of people against two millions.” 


+e 


A notable event was the opening of the 
beautiful new club house of the New Cen- 
tury Club of Philadelphia, on Jan. 11. An 
account of the growth and work of this 
club, and a description of its new home, 
will be given in the JOURNAL at an early 
date. 


+e 


fev. Dr. D. 5S. Monroe, secretary of the | 
General Conference, mak+s the following | 
statement in regard to the vote cast by | 
the ministry and laity on the question of | 
making women eligible to election as del- 
egates to the General Conference: 








Ministerial vote for admission....... 5,602 
Ministerial vote against admission... 5,151 
Majority for admission............. 451 
Total ministerial vote.............. 10,753 
Of which three-fourths are........... 8,067 
Pr Gs 0.ncs.v bees ercvccsscccee 5,602 
Failed to carry by..........0.eeeeees 2,465 
Vote of the laity for admission....... 235,583 
Vote of the laity against admission. . 163,843 
Majority for admission............. 71,740 


+r 


Relative to the gift of six per cent. 
bonds, to the value of $10,000, made by 
ex-Mayor Isaac C. Lewis to the Political 
Equality Club of Meriden, Ct., the Meri- | 
den Daily Journal says: 

It was a splendid gift, quite in keeping | 
with the many others, great and small, he 
has made in Meriden. Heis without doubt 
entitled to be called the George W. Childs 
of this city. He believes in woman suf- | 
frage, in the full rights of women, and he 
gave substantial evidence of the fact that 
his heart was in the cause, and that if his 
money could aid the movement in any way | 
at all (for he places no restrictions upon 
his gift), he was ready to and did come 
forward. 

This is the second great gift Mr. Lewis 
has made to the women of Meriden, the | 
city mission being the first. Just how the 
money will be used is not determined yet, 
but it is safe to say that the club will 
acquiesce in the desire expressed by Mr. 
Lewis that the bonds remain where they 
are and only the interest be utilized. Mr. 
Lewis named Mrs. G. E. Howe and Mrs. 
Sarah E. Shaw as his choice of trustees, 
to whom the bonds were subsequently 
turned over. 


tor 


SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 


The following are some of the occur- 
rences of recent date which indicate that | 
woman suffrage is a matter of some inter- 
est to men. 

At a meeting at Lansing, Mich., last 
month, with 200 delegates representing 
the Patrons of Industry, National Citizens’ | 
Alliance, The Industrial Party, People’s 

arty, Knights of Labor, Farmer's Alli- 

ance and Prohibition Party, a State 

People’s Party was organized and a plat- 

form adopted which declared in favor of | 
**Equal suffrage, and equal pay for equal 

service.” 

At the “‘ladies’ night” of the New Eng- 
land Commercial Traveller’s Association 
in this city on Jan. 14—the first ladies’ 
night in the Association’s 14 years’ exis- 


| Grange of Vermont, a resolution 
unanimously passed in favor of giving | 


| State 


tence—Col. J.C. Wyman, of Valley Falls, 
R. 1., made a vigorous speech in favor of 
woman suffrage and woman's admission 
to club dinners at all times and every- 
where. As an instance of the beneficence 
of their presence, he pointed to the ab- 
sence of wine on the table. 

At the meeting of the debating congress 
of the Y. M. C. A. of Somerville, Mass., 
this week, the topic of discussion was, 
Resolved, **That women shall be allowed 
the privilege of franchise.” 

The December meeting of the Universa- 
list Club of Rhode Island was a notable 
gathering of one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers and guests. Numerous prominent 
men of the State, including Gov. Ladd 
and Lieut.-Gov. Stearns, participated in 
the discussion of the topic, *“lhe Church 
and Politics,” and one of them, Gen. 
Olney Arnold, advocated the extension of 
the suffrage to women, believiflg that, as 
they constituted the larger class of 
church-goers, polities would be purified 
by their influence. 

The State Prohibition Convention of 
Connecticut, held last month, passed the 
following resolution : 

We believe that as 
heaviest burdens and endures the most 
cruel outrages in consequence of the 
liquor traflic, she ought to be given a 
voice in the settlement of the question. 


woman bears the 


The Farmers’ Allianee and Industrial 
Union of California have indorsed equal 
suffrage. 

The national meeting of the Farmers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association, lately held at 
Indianapolis, Ind., adopted the following: 

Resolved, That the right of suffrage is 
inherent in citizenship, irrespective of 
sex. 

The American Federation of Labor, as- 
sembled in Birmingham, Ala., represent- 
ing this year 750,000 trades-union men, 
passed a resolution petitioning Congress 
to pass an amendment to the Constitution 


| of the United States extending the right 
| of suffrage to women, in order that the | 


question may come before the people in 
the several States for 4heir decision more 
directly through the ballot-box. 


At the late State Convention of the 
was 


suffrage to women. 

Eight years ago, when the question of 
woman suffrage came up before the Ohio 
Grange, it was laughed down. 
This year the following resolution was 
carried unanimously : 


We believe that intelligence is the mo- | 


tive, power that moves the world, and that 
as statistics show that women are fully as 
intelligent as men, and they are subject 
to the same penalties of the law as men, 


we therefore demand for them the right | 
| to help make these laws by extending to 
| them the right of suffrage. 


In the report for the ‘good of the order,” 
prepared and read by ex-Gov. Robie be- 
fore the Maine Stute Grange Patrons of 
Husbandry, and by that body adopted in 
secret session, in December, 1891, is the 
following : 

The grange in its earliest history made 
a new departure, different from every 


other organization, and recognized in its | 


constitution the equality of both sexes, 


thus opening wide the door to woman as | 


an equal to man for the enjoyment of the 
full rights of citizenship. 


equality, happiness and good cheer to 
thousands of rural homes. 


While we recognize the principle of full | 


equality, let us accept its logical conse- 
quences and give to woman every legal 
right and privilege which a citizen of a 
free republic should enjoy. 

The National Grange at its recent an- 
nual meeting left the suffrage question 
for each State to decide for itself. One 


of the Southern members said their peo- | 


ple were not ready for that question yet. 


| But there are numerous indications that 


the South is getting ready. The New 
York Independent is publishing a series of 


‘Letters from a Southerner to a Southern- | 


er,” by Mr. O. O’B. Strayer, of Baltimore, 


| Md., which diseuss proposed solutions of 


the race problems. In the Independent of 


| Jan. 7, Mr. Strayer says: “I believe in 


universal suffrage. I believe that every 
man—and every woman for that matter— 
ought to have a vote.”” The Chicayo Wo- 
man’s News of Jan. 2 contains an article 
by Hon. Warren Smith of Nashville, 
Tenn., in which he says, ‘‘Woman should 
imperatively demand perfect equality of 
rights with men.” The Woman’s News 
says: ‘Mr. Smith formerly represented 
his State in the senate, and is a firm wo- 
man suffragist, having written much on 
the subject.” Pr. Me A 


This righteous | 
declaration needs no commentary, for it | P 
| is a bright light whose rays have carried | 


THE SOLITUDE OF SELF. 

[The following address was delivered by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, at the twen- 
ty-fourth annual meeting of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
held in Washington, D. C., Jan. 18, 1892.] 


The point I wish plainly to bring before 
you on this occasion is the individuality of 
each human soul; our Protestant idea, the 
right of individual conscience and judg- 
ment; our republican idea, individual citi- 
zenship. In discussing the rights of wo- 
man, we are to consider, first, what belongs 
to her as an individual, in a world of her 
own, the arbiter of her own destiny, an 
imaginary Robinson Crusoe, with her wo- 
man Friday on a solitary island. Her 
rights under such circumstances are to 
use all her faculties for her own safety 
and happiness. , 

Secondly, if we consider her as a citizen, 
as amember of a great nation, she must 
have the same rights as all other mem- 
bers, according to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government. 

Thirdly, viewed as a woman, an equal 
factor in civilization, her rights and duties 
are still the same; individual happiness 
and development. 

Fourthly, it is only the incidental rela- 
tions of life, such as mother, wife, sister, 
daughter, that may involve some special 
duties and training. In the usual discus- 
sion in regard te woman's sphere, such 
men as Herbert Spencer, Frederic Harri- 
son and Grant Allen, uniformly subordi- 
nate her rights and duties as an individual, 
as a citizen, asa woman, to the necessities 
of these incidental relations, neither of 
which a large class of women may ever 
assume. In discussing the sphere of man, 
we do not decide his rights as an indi- 
vidual, as a citizen, as a man, by his duties 
as a father, a husbaud, a brother or a son, 
relations he may never fill. Moreover, 
he would be better fitted for these very 
relations, and whatever special work he 
might choose to do to earn his bread, by 
the complete development of all his facul- 
ties as an individual. 

Just so with woman. The education 
that will fit her to discharge the duties in 
the largest sphere of human usefulness 
will best fit her for whatever special work 
she may be compelled to do. 

The isolation of every human soul, and 
the necessity of self-dependence, must 
| give each individual the right to choose 
lis own surroundings. 

The strongest reason for giving woman 
| all the opportunities for higher education, 
| for the full development of her faculties, 

forces of mind and body; for giving her 
| the most enlarged freedom of thought and 
action; a complete emancipation from all 
forms of bondage, of custom, dependence, 
| superstition; from all the crippling influ- 
ences of fear—is the solitude and personal 
responsibility of her own individual life. 
The strongest reason why we ask for 
woman a voice in the government under 
which she lives; in the religion she is 
asked to believe; equality in social life, 
where she is the chief factor; a place in 
the trades and professions, where she may 
earn her bread, is because of her birth- 
right to self-sovereignty ; because, as an 
individual, she must rely on herself. No 
| matter how much women prefer to lean, 
| to be protected and supported, nor how 
much men desire to have them do so, they 
| must make the voyage of life alone, and 
for safety in an emergency, they must 
know something of the laws of navigation. 
To guide our own craft, we must be 
captain, pilot, engineer; with chart and 
compass to stand at the wheel; to watch 
the winds and waves, and know when to 
take in the sail, and to read the signs 
in the firmament over all. It matters not 
whether the solitary voyager is man or 
woman; nature, having endowed them 
equally, leaves them to their own skill 
| and judgment in the hour of danger. and, 
if not equal to the occasion, alike they 
erish. 
To appreciate the importance of fitting 
every human soul for independent action, 
think for a moment of the immeasurable 
solitude of self. We come into the world 
alone, unlike all who have gone before us; 
we leave it alone, under circumstances 
peculiar to ourselves. No mortal ever 


has been, no mortal ever will be like the | 


soul just launched on the sea of life. 
There can never again be just such a 
combination of prenatal influences; never 
again just such environments as make up 
the infancy, youth and manhood of this 
one. Nature never repeats herself, and 
the possibilities of one human soul will 
never be found in another. No one has 
ever found two blades of ribbon grass 
slike, and no one will ever find two human 
beings alike. Seeing, then, what must be 
the iufinite diversity in human character, 
we can in a measure appreciate the loss 
to a nation when any large class of the 
people is uneducated and unrepresented 
in the government. 

We ask for the complete development 
of every individual, first, for his own 
benefit and happiness. In fitting out an 
army, we give each soldier his own knap- 
sack, arms, powder, his blanket, cup, 
knite, fork and spoon. We provide alike 


for all their individual necessities; then | 


each man bears his own burden. 
Again, we ask complete individual devel- 


opment for the general good ; for the con- | 


sensus of the competent on the whole round 


of human interests, on all questions of na- | 
tional life ;and here each man must bear his | Pritts 
the designer of a distinctively new and 


share of the general burden. It is sad to 
[Concluded on Eighth Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Lucy Woop, of Gospel Village, 
Vt., celebrated her 106th birthday on Jan. 
16, with a reception. She entertained a 
delegation from the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, of Barre, at dinner, and superin- 
tended the arranging of her table by her 
seventy-year-old daughter, Sophia Wood. 

Mrs. Mary W. Krvcarp, principal of 
the Girls’ High School, San Francisco, has 
resigned after twenty-five years’ service 
asa teacher. She has been for fourteen 
years in this school, three years as princi- 
pal, having succeeded John Swett in 1889. 
A remarkable woman and a rare teacher, 


she has taken a rank seldom attained by 





any woman. 

Miss ALICE C. FLETCHER has returned 
from her work of allotting the Nez Perces 
Indians, and is in Washington for the 
winter. She will hereafter have a home 
of her own on Capitol Hill. Miss Fletcher 
presented two papers before the American 
Folk Lore Society, which met lately in 
Washington, on the ‘‘Myths of the Nez 
Perces and Omaha Indians.” 

MADAME WILLARD entered upon her 
eighty-eighth year, on Jan. 3, in good 
health and spirits. Many kind friends 
remembered the occasion with gifts of 
flowers, pictures, books, ete., and at fam- 
ily prayers there was special recognition 


‘of the day by Miss Willard, Mrs. Alice 


Gordon Gulick and Misses Anna and 
Bessie Gordon, whose Auburndale home 
is to Miss Willard almost like her own. 
Madame Willard is true to her name of 
‘Saint Courageous” and her motto, ‘It is 
better further on.” 

LADY HENRY SOMERSET arrived in Chi- 
cago from Montreal, January 4, quietly 
established herself in lodgings on the 
North side, near D. L. Moody’s Bible In- 
stitute, and began her study of the insti- 
tution and attendance upon such of its 
lectures and exercises as she deems espe- 
cially helpful in her own evangelistic 
work. On March 9, she will sail from 
Vancouver, B. C., for Japan, in the 
steamer Empress of China. She will be 
accompanied by her son and his tutor and 
will remain six weeks. 

Miss ELIZABETH DEERING HANSCOM, 
the promising daughter of the editor of 
the Lowell (Mass.) Times, has been inter- 
viewed by the Boston Traveller, and is 
reported as saying: ‘‘I didn’t begin to 
write, I always wrote. I have written a 
little for my father’s paper ever since I 
was very young, and then I was connected 
with the Golden Rule fora while. I still 
write occasionally for them. I do not lec- 
ture. I only give little talks. I am chair- 
man of the beneficiary committee of the 
Massachusetts Society for the University 
Education of Women, and most of my 
speaking and a large part of my work now 
is in connection with that. I have prac- 
tically made Boston my home for eight 
years. Oh, yes, I am a suffragist, too. 
How did I come to write my book? Well, 
I was very fond of Lamb’s Essays when a 
child, but the initials and dashes troubled 
me. I wanted to know who those people 
were. When I grew older I thought others 
might like to know, so the subject rather 
grew upon me and finally I spent a large 
part of the year in preparing my selec- 
tions. I like editing, collating and col- 
lecting, and literary criticism, better than 
any other kinds of writing.” 

Miss KATE B. SEARS, a young girl who, 
not many years ago, came from her home 
in Kansas to Boston to study modelling, 
has originated and developed a new idea 
in ceramic art. After her study in Bos- 
ton, she went to the potteries in Trenton, 
N. J., to experiment with modelling as 
applied to pottery. She conceived the 
idea of carving a design into the dry ware 
before it was fired. As there were no 
tools to aid in the process, she used a pen- 
knife, and has carved several pieces. It 
was not easy to touch firmly enough to 
cut the ware and yet not to crush it, for 
in that state it is as fragile as a bit of hol- 
low chalk. Each time the success was 
more distinctive. The effect of the work 
when done and fired, especially when the 
pieces are lighted from within, is that of 
moonlight falling on the objects repre- 
sented. The character of the figures por- 
trayed is admirably adapted to this treat- 
ment. There are cupids and fays and 
delicate up-springing figures that are part 
flowers and part fairies. And so great is 
the artistic success of the new work that 
Miss Sears’ name is already spoken of as 


origival piece of pottery. 
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EARNING HER OWN LIVING. 
; SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is barely possible that every woman 
does not regard marriage as the end and 
aim of her existence. There are hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands of women, some of 
them married, most of them single, who 
depend upon no man for support, who 
earn their own living. How a woman 
may render herself independent is a prob 
lem often solved, yet continually present- 
ing itself in anew form for solution. Ex- 
perience gained by experiment soon 
proves that.there is no help to come from 
the advertisements which so alluringly 
set forth the grand opportunities for ‘‘la- 
dies to earn a genteel livelihood by working 
in their own homes,” or by becoming the 
agents for some “new and salable article.” 
It is safe to say that nearly all of these 
schemes are simply catch-penny frauds, 
petty swindles, or gross indecencies. No 
“lady in reduced circumstances’’ ever 
made or ever will make her fortune sell- 
ing nickel watches, chestnut whistles, 
or oroide rings. 

When a woman is earning her own liv- 
ing, how does she feel, and how do other 
women feel toward her? ‘The discourtesy 
of women to women is a favorite topic 
with those who discourse upon social re- 
lations. Is it true that women are with- 
out charity for each other’s faults or 
follies in manners, morals, or dress? Is 
it true that woman alone is the true aris- 
tocrat? Does she never forget caste dis- 
tinctions when dealing with her social 
inferiors? Is it true that women custom- 
ers put on airs while dealing with a 
“saleslady”?’ Does the shopgirl ever 
wear a chip-on-the-shoulder air? These 
questions suggest their own answers. 

For the truest sympathy and the keen- 
est appreciation of her difliculties, a work- 
ing woman, whether she works with her 
brain or her hands, must turn to those 
who, like herself, are earning their own 


living. A woman whose life has been one 
long series of wishes anticipated and 


gratified almost before they had found ex- 
pression, a woman who has never been 
without money or without a source of 
supply, who has never had the need or 
the opportunity to earn a dollar, can have 
no eonception of what a woman as deli- 
sately reared as herself, with sensibilities 
as fine as her own, must suffer when she 
by force of circumstances is enlisted in 
the grand army of working women—all 
honor to their brave hearts! 

From the moment that a woman realizes 
that the spur of necessity is urging her to 
become self-supporting, to the time that 
she has accomplished the fact, there are 
depths of despair, Sloughs of Despond, 
and turbulent streams through which she 
must pass. ‘The first obstacle is projected 
into her path from her own inner con- 
sciousness, and takes the discouraging 
shape of ‘*What will people say?” 
are all of us more or less in awe of that 
inquisitorial personage, the redoubtable 
Mrs. Grundy. 

After Mrs. Grundy and her prime min- 
ister, the all-comprehensive ‘“They say,” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURN 


dishes and do the nid 1 part of the 
housework so that their hands might be 


| kept smooth for their fine embroidery, a 


visitor happened in upon them at their 
work, the explanation always followed 
that they had taken pity upon some over- 
worked friend and were helping her with 
her trousseau or her travelling outfit. 


“Oh. you don’t know how we envy 
vo ‘aimed one of these young wom- 
ighbor’s daughter, a teacher 

ie schools. “It must be per- 

‘ig. tful to be as independent and 

sei.-.up porting as you are. I wish that 


we could follow your example and earn 
our own living, too; but pa’s wretched 
Southern pride, you know!” 

The different experiences that come to 


| a girl who is striving to be self-support- 





For we | 


have been relegated to their place in the | 


dim and doubtful limbo where all other 
phantoms reside, another thought and an- 
other and yet another rise up to daunt the 
stoutest heart, each coming nearer home 
and more personal in its application: 
“What will say?” ‘Shall I lose even 
one of my friends when it is known that 
I am obliged to work for a living?” Aye, 
there’s the rub! Obliged to work; not 





pursuing an occupation for a pastime, but | 


from necessity. 
When a girl has bravely shouldered her 
burden, dves she lose caste? 


Friends are | 


grappled to the soul, friends are steadfast ; | 


but acquaintances may drop off; 
names on a long 


their obligations. 


some 


calling list may forget | 
An expected invitation | 


may fail to arrive. An absent air may | 
eut for once; but let them go, these 
chance companions of circumstance. They | 


are not worth one sigh of regret. 

But what shall be said of the woman 
who earns her own living and yet is des- 
perately ashamed of it, living in terror 
lest the fact should become 
Righteous indignation would condemn 
her at once, while charity would pity her. 


known? | 


A certain family, once wealthy, but finally | 


much reduced in circumstances, 
themselves in sad straits. The father, a 
helpless invalid, could do nothing to sup- 


found | 


port those who had once been dependent | 


upon him. 
what he cduld of his salary to the general 


An absent son contributed | 


fund, and the two daughters, who were | 
exquisite needlewomen, succeeded in ob- | 
taining steady employment from a firm | 


that dealt only in the finest kind of ladies’ 
underwear. 


know this. No one was ever admitted at 


their door except on their reception day, | 


for with all their poverty they kept up as 
many social observances as possible. If, 
by any chance, such as the blunder of the 
little China boy whom they hired to wash 


ing soon show her where she stands. As 
for the false friends who may desert her, 
she is well rid of them. In her new rela- 
tion to the world, that of producer instead 
of idle consumer, she will find a deeper 
purpose in life, and a joy of existence that 
otherwise she would never have known. 
She can help other women in their strug- 
gles to gain a foothold. She will be able 
to taste the delights of companionship 
and intercourse with those who, like- 
minded with herself, are trying to make 
the most of themselves and their opportu- 
nities, who are doing their best in any walk 
of life whatsoever to which they have been 
called. No woman need murmur at the 
fact that she has to earn her own living. 
D1 VERNON. 
~@, 
AN ENGLISH WOMAN PHYSICIAN. 


The Chicago Woman's News for Jan. 9, 
contains a sketch and portrait of Dr. 
Kate Mitchell, of London, who came to 
this country to attend the W. C. T. U. 
convention. Dr. Mitchell is known 
throughout England as a physician, a 
lecturer, a philanthropist and an author. 
She successfully passed the two examina- 
tions of the London School of Medicine 
for Women, and graduated from the Royal 
College of Physicians at Dublin. After 
spending a year in the School of Medicine 
in Paris, she began practice in London 
with her sister, Dr. Julia Mitchell. For 
several years she has been delivering 
lectures on physiology and temperance 
before various societies, which are always 
enthusjastically received. Dr. Mitchell 
has published two books, entitled ‘The 
Drink Question: its Social and Medical 
Aspect,” and “Health for Women.” Dr. 
Mitchell is a charming woman to meet, 
and she has received numerous social at- 
tentions in Chicago. A reception was 
given in her honor at the Sherman House, 
by Mrs. R. A. Emmons, secretary of the 
Woman's Lecture Bureau, to the women 
physicians of Illinois. From Chicago Dr. 
Mitchell will go to Baltimore, and thence 


| the long-bearded high-priest, 
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latter consisted of a series of hei ma 
tures of the events of his life stretched 
from pillar to pillar, all round the nave, 
and in the crypt the embalmed body of | 
the saint clad in his episcopal vestments, 
with the mitre on his head, enclosed in a 
gorgeous brass-bound coffin of glass. 

The Bréra, or picture gallery, at Milan, 
is well worth a visit. The great attrac- 


| 
| 


tions to me were the paintings and frescoes | 


‘The latter 
in conception. 


are ten- 
St. 


of Bernardino Luini. 
der and beautiful 


Catherine, borne in her sarcophagus by 


Arundel Society's reproductions of the old 
masters. 
the gem of the gallery. It is an imag- 
inary representation of the marriage of 


Mary and Joseph, before the little 
temple, on an elevation in the back- 
ground. The foreground is occupied by 


who joins 
the hands of the bridal pair. 
tended by a group of graceful 
Near Joseph stand the supposed rejected 
suitors. ‘The colors are as bright as 
painted this year. Beside the Raphael is 
a touching and beautiful head of Christ, 
by Leonardo da Vinci, a study for that in 
his Last Supper, which, though a little 
faded, is much more delicate and expres- 
sive than the latter, and quite as sweet and 
solemn. Of course we went to see the 
*“Cenacolo,” or Last Supper, which is in 
the refectory of the suppressed monastery 
Sta. Maria delle Grazie. This work is so 
familiar through engravings that it needs 
no description, but Goethe's explanation 
of the motive of the picture is worth quot- 
ing. He says: 

The shock by which the artist repre- 
sents the company at the sacred repast as 


taphael’s “‘Sposaligio” is called | . . 
| a good breakfast in the morning that he 


if | 


Mary is at- | 
girls. | 
| will want you one step higher 


| here that class of grumblers and wishers 


deeply agitated, has been produced by the | 


Master's words, ‘One of you shall betray 
me.” ‘They have been pronounced; the 


whole party is in dismay ; while he himself | 


bows his head with downeast eyes. His 
whole attitude, the motion of his arms 
and hands, all seem to repeat with heavenly 


the mournful words, 
tray me.” 

We also visited the celebrated Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana,a magnificent library ,contain- 
ing 100,000 volumes of printed books and 
8,000 manuscripts and palimpsests. Some 


“One of you will be- 


| of themarevery valuable. Also autographs, 


bronzes and pictures, among the 
named three lovely Luinis, and Raphael's 
Cartoon of the School of Athens. 

vases were autographs of Dante, 
Petrarch, <Ariosto, St. 
Francis de Sales, ete. Inthe refectory, we 
found a beautiful Last Supper, by Luini, 


a well-preserved fresco, with a Christ still | 


more wonderfully real than Leonardo’s. 
Verona was our next stopping-place. It 

is a neat town begirt by castellated hills, 

and situated on the River Adige. We 


| found it an enchanting place, abounding 


to other cities, where she will deliver 
lectures, and will probably go to the | 


*acific Coast, lecturing at the principal 
cities on her way, returning to England 
in the spring. 

+e, 


A MONTH IN ITALY. 


WAPLEs, Dec. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


3, 1891. 


We entered Italy by the grand gateway 
which extends from Lucerne to Milan by 
the St 
Nov. 4th. It was too cold to take the 
steamer to Fluelan, but we had glimpses 
of the beautiful Lake of the Four Cantons 
from the train. The road is magnificent, 
wonderfully engineered, 
girt with mountains and rocky precipices. 
After leaving the snug Swiss houses and 
the pretty orchards of Altorf, we passed 
the valley of the Reuss, and went through 
a series of lesser tunnels, before we came 
to the grand St. Gothard tunnel, nine miles 
in length, completed in 1880. Express 
trains take sixteen mivutes to pass through. 
We emerged from it into Italy, at the 
first station, Airolo. It was very cold, 
snow-streaks on the hills, and numerous 
waterfalls were frozen and outspread on 
the rocks like lace-work. 

Monte Rosa was in virgin white, but 
towards evening fulfilled its name in the 
level sunshine, and was lost to us in a 
deathly pallor after sunset. The trains 
went half way round Lake Lugano, and 
we were then in the verdure and autumnal 
glory of Italy. It was dark when we 
reached Milan and drove to the Metropole, 
Piazza del Duomo, which is a hotel to 
recommend, with the added luxury of a 
‘*lift.”° 

Our first visit was to the cathedral, the 
beautiful petrified poem. We walked all 
round it, looking up at its good statues, 
and following with our eyes the exquisite 
lines of its tower, with the four little tow- 


| eretts, up into the blue, against which all 


But no one was supposed to | 


' 


the delicate articulations and indentations 
were clearly outlined, the pure white light 
falling on every figure and pinnacle like a 
benediction. Within, we found the church 
en fete for 8. Carlo Borromeo, this being 
the ter-centenary of his death. It wasa 
five days’ celebration and exhibition. ‘This 


. Gothard Railway and tunnel, on | 


| gateways of medieval times. 


| of arches, only a 


| Can Grande’s kindness cooled, 


of balconies and 
We arrived 
in time to visit the arena or amphitheatre 
before sunset: a little coliseum, more 
perfect than the Roman Arena, except 
that of the outer wall, with its three tiers 
fragment remains in 
Verona, it having been thrown down by 
an earthquake 700 years ago. ‘Juliet’s 
house,” so called, is in sad decay. We 
went over the palace of Can Grande della 
Seala, who received Dante when he was 
banished from Florence, and we were 
shown the room where he wrote some of 
his ‘‘Divine Comedy.” It was here, when 
that the 


in architectural gems 


| poet ‘trod the exile’s painful steps.” 


and grandly be- | 


The tomb of the Sealigers is a marvel of 


last | 


Philip Neri, St. | 


In glass | 
‘Tasso, | 


| successful housekeeper must, in addition 


| art that 


iron work enwrought throughout with a | 


ladder (Scala, the family crest). Within 
these iron screens are the sarcophagi. 
There are six statues in the pretty streets 
and squares of Verona: Dante, Michele 
Sanmicheli and Paul Veronese, artists; 
Cavour, Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi. 
The Duomo and the Churehes of St. Anas- 
tasia and St. Zeno, St. Georgio, St. Stefano 
and St. Bernardino were all worth seeing. 


On Saturday afternoon we went to 
Venice and devoted the Sunday to St. 
Mark’s, where we attended a function in 


the morning, and then visited the Doges’ 
palace with its grand historical halls and 
gloomy dungeons, which are so familiar to 
visitors and readers who love the ‘Queen 
of the sea.” 
On Monday we went to Padua, sacred to 
Anthony, and famous for its univer- 
sity, which some 1,200 students still at- 
tend. Inthe court is a handsome colon- 
nade built in 1552. The walls are cov- 
ered with the names and armorial bearings 
of distinguished cives academici, both stu- 
dents and professors. Padua is a quaint 
old town, but I can only mention our visit 
to the Chapel of the Madonna dell’ Arena 
in a garden, which shows outlines of an 
ancient amphitheatre. It is known that 
Dante and Giotto met here in Padua in 
1306. The chapel walls and vaultings are 
covered with frescoes by Giotto, well pre- 
served. They represent the history of the 
Virgin and Christ, their parents and 
grandparents, from an apocryphal Gos- 
pel, and are very fine. 
REBECCA MOORE. 


angels, is familiar from the copy in the | until every little public school girl in this 
F 8, ’ § 


: , os ; | you have 
resignation, and his silence to confirm, | * 


PITH AND POINT. 





When you are swimming against the 
tide of public opinion, be assured that 
| you are no dead fish, for they float with 
it.—Mother Thompson. 

The moment that one’s work is seen in 
the higher light of extended relations, it 
gains not only new significance, but alto- | 
gether new interest. And it is reinforced | 
by a thousand new energies. — Lilian 
Whiting. 

Ask your educated women never to rest 


country is taught how to give her father 
and brother and her husband and son such 


will not need to have his grog to help him 
until dinner time.— rs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer. 


Take the lowest seat, and 
way up. Let a man be called up always. 
Do your work wherever you are, and do 
it faithfully and so contentedly that men 
and will 
call youup. And when you get there, do 
your work so thoroughly well and so con- 
tentedly that they will want you up still 
higher. ‘The more you do your work 
well, the more they will want you still 
higher, and higher, and higher. Be drawn 
up. Do not force yourself up. ‘hat 
leads to chicanery, to pretence, to mis- 
takes, and even to temptations and crimes. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 


work your 


Genius unexerted is no more genius 
than a bushel of acorns in a forest of oaks. 
There may be epics in men’s brains, just 
as there are oaks in acorns, but the tree 
and book must come out before we can 
measure them. We very naturally reeall 


who spend their time in longing to be higher 
than they are, while they should be em- 
ployed in advancing themselves. How 
many men would fain go to bed dunces 
and wake up Solomons! You reap what 
Those who have sown 
dunce seed, vice seed, laziness seed, usu- 
ally get a crop. They that sow wind 
reap a whirlwind. A man of mere ‘‘ca- 
pacity” undeveloped is only an organized 
day-dream, with a skin onit. A flint and 
a genius that will not strike fire are no 
better than wet junkwood.—Ralph Waldo | 
Emerson. 


sownh, 


! 
Many persons speak as though good 

housekeeping were only good catering, or 
good cooking, or fastidious sweeping and 
dusting, dainty washing and ironing, gen- 
erous entertainment of guests, appropri- 
ate buying, wise economy of resources, or 
thoughtful care for children and the sick. 
Housekeeping is, in fact, not one only of | 
these, but inclusive of them all; and the | 





to the actual knowledge of every depart- 
ment essential to the performance of | 
duties in person, or in the right ordering | 
of them when done by others, be able to 
carry her burdens lightly, to possess the 
conceals art, and to attack her 
daily work as if it were a daily reereation. | 
All this can no more be learned ina few | 
weeks or months than can the whole art 
of piano playing or drawing be mastered 


by easy stages in some manual for begin- 
ners.— Margaret EB. Sangster in Christian 
Union. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THe Rick HULLS oF Port Mystery. 
B. F. Hueston. Chicago: Charles 
Kerr & Co. Paper. Price, 50 ets. 
This is a discursive discussion of politi- | 

al economy in the guise of aromance. It | 

written with much spirit and sug- 
gests many social and political problems 
more easily stated than solved. ‘lhe rela- 
tion of government to industry isa topic 
of vital importance. All books which, 
like this one, set people to thinking will do 
good, even if not always correet in con- 
clusions. H. B. B 


By 
H. 


Is 


‘ 
GEOMETRY 


MANUAL OF PLANE ON THE 
HEURISTIC PLAN. With numerous ex- 
ercises, both Theorems and Problems, 


for advance work. By G. Irving Hop- 

kins. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 1891. 

The relative importance of geometry in 
mathemetical study is growing. Algebra 
and arithmetic are essential, but the men 
who can draw are gaining upon those who 
can only calculate. The ‘heuristic’ or 
inventional method of teaching, which this 
manual adopts, is simpler and more effec- 
tive than the memorizing process former- 
ly used. Prof. Hopkins has undertaken to 
filla gap in geometrical literature and his 
book will be useful to students. H.B. B. 


TEN SERMONS ON 
By Henry Wilder 
Bros. 1891. 


Tuy Kincpom Come: 
THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
Foote. Boston: Roberts 
Price, $1. 

These sermons were preached under 
stress of deep personal experiences, and 
they spoke to those who heard them of 
spiritual realities. They are now pub- 
lished in the hope that they will prove 
helpful to a wider circle. H. B. B. 


READING AND SPEAKING. By Brainerd 
Gardner Smith, A. M. Boston: D. ¢ 
Heath & Co. 1891. Price, 65 ects. 


These familiar talks to young people 
who wish to speak well in public are de- 


| for these boys. 


signed as a text-book for etteae and 
higher schools, as well as for general use, 
Emerson says : **Eloquence is the power to 
translate a truth into language perfectly 
intelligible to the person to whem you 
speak.” H. B. B. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ‘THREE WORTHIEs, 
By Clinton Ross. New York and Lon. 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 

This beautiful little pocket volume con- 
tains three interesting tales dealing first 
with a gentleman of modern France, then 
with the confession of a great personage 
of long ago, turned priest to be rid of a 


| sad world, and last with the love escapade 


of an English boy, who grew old in the 
service of the Stuarts in exile. ‘They are 
charming reading for those who love the 
scenes and manners of a fancied past. 


“Cheap Money” is a valuable pamphlet 
issued by the Century magazine. It con- 
tains a history of cheap money experi- 
ments made in England, France, South 
America, Rhode Island, Michigan, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. Single copies, 10 
cents, or 5 cents by the hundred for dis. 
tribution. It seems sad that the lessons 
of experience are learned by one genera- 
tion only to be forgotten by the next one, 
and learned anew at a similar cost of 
honor, happiness and credit. The delu- 
sion of making something out of nothing, 
of creating value by statute out of inferior 
or worthless materials, is a form of in- 
sanity which only failure and ruin can 
abate. If this impressive summary of 
abortive experiments could be read and 
heeded, it would be well for our country. 
“The man,” said General Jackson, **who 
trades on borrowed money deserves to 
fail.” And the nation that tries to get rich 
upon inconvertible paper promises, or de- 
preciated silver at a fictitious valuation, 
will end in bankruptey. H. B 


— oe 

Judge Elliott, of the Indiana Supreme 
Bench, holds that » woman has as much 
right to sue for alienating the affections 
of her husband as would the husband. 
In the case in question, one woman sued 
another for 825,000 damages, alleging 
that the defendant had alienated the affee- 
tions of her husband. She lost her case 
in the lower court, but the above decis- 
ion remands it for a new trial upon its 
merits. 

+o 

The Children’s Aid Society of New York 
has now no less than eighteen industrial 
schools, five lodging-houses for boys, one 
for girls, six night schools, kindergartens, 
a perfected emigration department, and 
other practical agencies for good, One 
great need is a farm school for boys of 
fifteen or sixteen. Homes have been found 
by this Society for 75,000 children; most 
of these have made good return for the 
help given them. Some of them, it is re- 
ported, have been to college, many others 


| have entered mereantile life, and there are 


records showing that these lads, originally 
homeless, and who might have become 
vagrants on our streets, are at the present 
time farmers, storekeepers, railroad men, 
several are cashiers of banks, ministers of 
the Gospel, and in one boy, sent 
West in 1859, after an interesting and sue- 
cessful career is now the governor of one 
of our great Western States. It costs 
about twenty dollars each to find homes 
Is there any more profit- 
able form of Christmas benefaction?— 
Christian Union. 
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For Bronchitis 


“I never realized the good of qa-medi- 
cine so much as I have in the last few 
months, during which time I have suf- 
fered intensely from pneumonia, followed 
by bronchitis. After trying various rem- 
edies without benefit, 1 began the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and the effect 
has been marvelous, a single dose re- 
lieving me of choking, and securing 4 
good night's rest.”"—T. A. Higginbotham, 
Gen. Store, Long Mountain, Va. 


La Crippe 


“Last Spring P was pe n down with la 
grippe. At times | was completely pros- 
trated, and so difficult was my breathing 
that my breath seemed as if confined in 
an iron cage. I procured a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and no sooner 
had I began taking it than relief fol- 
lowed. I could not believe that the ef- 
fect would be so rapid.”"—W. H. Williams, 
Cook City, 8. Dak. 


Lung Trouble 


“For more than twenty-five years. I 
was a sufferer from lung trouble, attend- 
ed with coughing so severe at times as 


cause hemorrhage, the paroxysms fre- 
quently lasting three or four hours. I 


was induced to try Ayer's Cherry Pee- 
toral, and after taking four bottles, was 
thoroughly eured. I can confidently 
recommend this medicine.”—Franz Hof- 
mann. Clay Centre, Kans. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Seapeees by Dr..1.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas- 
by all Druggiste. Price $1; six bottles 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Dr. Huldah T. Gunn, in Belford’s, re- 
views Dr. E. E. Hale’s recent feeble article 
on the woman question. 





The average pay of male teachers in 
Rhode Island is $76 per month; that of 
women teachers $41.89. 

Sixteen thousand women are now em- 
ployed in the post-offices of England, be- 
sides 8.877 in the permanent staff of the 
department. 

It is reported that Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Custer, author of “Boots and Saddles,” 
will come to this city in February, and 
will doubtless make her home here. 

Preliminary steps have been taken to 
organize the Girls’ Normal and Industrial 
College of South Carolina, and the Win- 
throp Training School will be merged in it. 

Mrs. Jackson says in her memoirs of 
her husband, Gen. **Stonewall” Jackson, 
that whenever she visited the general in 
camp he *‘spent all his leisure time in 
playing with their baby.” 


The Woman Suffrage Club of Richland 


Centre, Wis., lately held a local fair which 
put a handsome sum into their treasury, 
besides bringing the people together and 
educating them in suffrage sentiment. 

Of 430 women graduates from a single 
medical college in the United States, 390 
are engaged in active practice, at an aver- 
age age of 27 years, with incomes varying 
from $3,000 to $20,000 a year.— Boston 
Globe. 

Vida Croly Sidney, the daughter of 
“Jenny June” Croly, was playing at the 
Hollis Street Theatre last week in “tA 
Hidden Watch.” She was married a few 
weeks ugo to F. W. Sidney, a stage man- 
ager and playwright. 

Miss Helen L. Hood has been made cus- 
todian for the World’s W. C. T. U., and 
has already arranged for the classification 
of the petitions, books, flags and other 
memorials which have been sent to her 
from many foreign countries. 

Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, director of 
Prang’s normal art classes, read a paper 
on**What Should be the Aim of Art In- 
struction in Public Schools?” at the annual 
meeting of the Industrial Art Teachers’ 
Association of Massachusetts last week. 

A new organization of women in San 
Francisco, the ‘ Doctors’ Daughters, ” 
relieves the needs of poor people in dis- 
tress on account of illness. There are 
about forty of the “daughters,” with a 
following of about two hundred associate 
members, who raise funds and distribute 
them by personal visitation among the 
deserving sick poor. 

“The foolish writer,” says Joe Howard 
in the New York Recorder, *‘who laughs 
at the Jews and ridicules their pretensions 
to influence would do well to study facts. 
There are more than 300,000 Jews in this 
city, holding something like $180,000,000 
of real estate, with about 150 Jewish con- 
gregations, and capitalized investments 
representing the colossal figure of at least 
$250,000,000." 

The stand taken by women against the 
slaughter of birds is making itself felt. 
The Birds’ Protection Society of England 
has just published its first annual report. 
In it the statement is made that a profes 
sional wild-fowler declared he had not 
shot a single Kittiwake gull or sea swal- 
low this year, because there was no de- 
mand for them, though the year before he 
had filled an order for 8,000 to one dealer 
alone. 

In 1883, a London business man made 
over his business to his wife. Five years 
later she obtained a divorce on the ground 
of infidelity and cruelty. The husband 
was very poor, and finally came to the 
almshouse. A London judge has decided 
that the wife must pay a weekly sum for 
the support of the husband. Proof was 
offered that she had built up the business 
unaided, and that it was worse than noth- 
ing when it came into her hands. 

Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett, at the recent 
meeting of the Women’s Western Unita- 
rian Conference, gave an interesting ac- 
‘ount of her experience with the Salvation 
Army in E ngland. While dissenting from 
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Latin School, spoke before the Social 
Science Institute lately on ‘**Morality in 
the Public Schools.” ‘The first thing to 
be done,” said Mr. Jackson, *‘is to inspire 
an admiration for good and a contempt 
for evil; to show that conduct is a fine art, 
to cultivate the taste for beautiful living 
as well as for beautiful painting or music; 
to extinguish the artificial light by which 


falsehood is made to seem clever, by which 





|}and moral impurity is made to seem 
piquaney.” 


Women as well as men need to remem- 
ber that having found some one thing 
that you can do well it is not wise to for- 
sake it too easily for the promise of money 
in another occupation. If suecess has 
failed to come, it may be that you have 
been gaining preliminary reputation for 
good work, whether it be butter-making 
or dress-cutting, and that a single month, 
or even six more, of waiting and working 
will bring the desired patronage. 


doing learning it. — New England 
Farmer. 

The Childrens’ Aid Society in this city 
is daily adding to its work of placing 
children in families,the figures for the first 
of January showing 482 such cases, divided 
as follows: In families where board is 
paid for the child, 116; in families where 
no board is paid, the service of the child 
being considered an equivalent, 98; in 
families where wages are paid for such 
services, 62. In the three training schools 
of the society which prepare for the life 
in families there are 63 boys, for whom 
homes are found as fast as the boys are 
ready for the promotion. Besides these, 
the society has charge of 193 boys and 
girls in the children’s own homes, where 
they are visited and an active social inter- 
course maintained between visitors and 
children. Add to this number the 560 
children in the 58 active home libraries 
scattered throughout the city, and some 
50 cases of children in State and city insti- 
tutions in whom the society maintains an 
active interest; and there is a total of 
1,167 children with whom the society 
keeps in constant touch and sympathy 
through some one of its departments. 


or 


HUMOROUS. 


Never lose your temper. Nobody 
wants it, all having enough of their own. 


A Bad Brand. Down with the Harvard 
Dickey if it does raise Harvard’s choler.— 
Boston Transcript. 

Jinks—Brobson regards himself as the 
one man ina thousand. Filkens—There 
you’re mistaken. He thinks he’s the other 
999. 


Philosophers have noticed that when a 
man makes up his mind that he has to 
practice economy, he generally tries to 
begin with his wife’s expenses.—Siftings. 

Sceptic—If this is such a wonderful 
specific of yours, why are all the doctors 
opposed to it? Quack—Because when a 
man takes it he keeps well too long.— 
Epoch. 

Little Alice Two-year-old was sitting at 
papa’s study-table, and very busy about 
something. Her mother asked her what 
she wasdoing. ‘Il is writing a shermon,” 
she said. **What’s your text?” queried 
mamma. “Inthe Bible book: ‘Hug one 
another,” she replied promptly. 


Old Man (sternly)—You want to marry 
my daughter, and yet yousay you are not 
rich. Young Man ‘bravely )— That's it 
exactly, sir. Old Man—Well, you don’t 
expect to support her on wind, do you? 
Young Man—Mostly, sir. I'm captain of 
a sailing vessel.—Detroit Free Press. 


(fuest—So you are hard at work study- 
ing French? What is the object of that? 

Waiter—I’ve been offered a steady job 
at big pay, over in Paris, if I learn 
French. 

(fuest— Humph! There are plenty of 
French waiters in Paris. 

Waiter—Y-e-s, but you see they can’t 
understand French as Americans speak 
it.—N. Y. Weekly. 

Little Millie’s papa and grandpapa were | 
Republicans, and as election drew near | 
they spoke of their opponents with ever- 
increasing warmth, never heeding Millie's 
attentive ears and wondering eyes. One 


truthfulness is made to appear stupid and | 


moral purity is made to seem insipidity | 


But if | 
you seek a new thing let it be something | 
so very new that not every one else is | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





night, however, as the little maid was 





its theology she paid a glowing tribute to 
its zeal and the work it is accomplishing, 
She defended the administration of Gen. 
Booth, and showed that the funds re- 
ceived by him were judiciously expended 
4nd accounted for. 

“A Colonial Dame” makes a vigorous 
4ppeal, through the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, for ‘higher education for men 
who spit."". She says that men are degen- 
erating in manners and refinement, and 
that disgusting expectoration is every- 
where prevalent. She pleads in conclu- 
sion: Let it be remembered that ‘‘a na- 
tion’s health is a nation’s wealth,” and 
both for the sake of humanity as well as 
Chivalry , let men bestir themselves to 
Correct this erying evil, which is a blot | 
*pon the American nation. 

Edward Payson Jackson, of the Boston 


preparing for bed, she cast a fearful 
glance across the room, and whispered in | 
a frightened little voice, ‘Oh, mamma, I'm | 
afraid to go to bed; I’m afraid there’s a 
Democrat in the closet.”°— Organizer. 


A very estimable widow has a son who 
is far from estimable. Evil companions | 
have corrupted the good manners he once | 
had, and the ravages of dissipation are | 
already becoming visible. His poor 
mother is nearly broken-hearted. She was | 
confiding her troubles one day to an old | 
and trusted friend. 

‘I am afraid,” said her friend, ‘that 
you are not‘firm enough with John; you 
are too easy with him.” 

“On the contrary, I am sometimes 
afraid that I am too harsh.” 

“Why. what have you ever done?” 

“Oh, I haven't done anything, but I 
have talked to him a great deal.” 

‘“*What have you said?” 

‘“Why, I have said, ‘John! John!’ and 
other severe things.”°— Youth's Compan- 


ion. 


| unconventional 


Was fever done” 


Until Gold 
Dust 


Fairbank’s Gold Dust Washing Powder. 


‘ 

NDFATHER GREY 
Re by KaTE TANNsTT Woops Original fllus- 
trations by Charles Copelard, Each cover in two 

colors of cloth, full gilt, $2 0. 

It is an idyl of old New England told with exquisite 
faithfulress by both pen aud pencil. The artist has 
caught the spirit that breathes from the lines snd pic- 
tured these quaint scenes of woolug aud merrimeut 
with delicacy and power. 

Uniform with Grandfather Grey. 
THE WOOING OF GRANDMOTHER GREY 


Poem by KATE TANNATT Woods. Original lius- 
trations by Cuarles Copeland, Full gilt, $2.00. 


THE ABBESS OF PORT ROYAL, and other 
French studies 





By MARIA ELLERY Mes Rave, with an introduction | 


by T. W. Higginson. $1 


In his introduction Mr Higgt: son says: “We some- | 


times see the remark made that, while American 
women are making large coutributions to poetry and 


fiction, they #re not yet doing their full share of 


thoug? tful and studious literars work. Such avoume | 


as the p esent helps to refute that criticism. 


THE WOMAN'S MANUAI. OF PARLIA- 
MENTAKY LAW 


HAKRIETTE K SHATTUCK, president of the 


By 
Boston Political Class. 75 cents. 
The thousands of women who are organizing clubs, 


conducting unions relief co ps. or any organizations | 


where it is important to conduct meetings properly, 
will find this little book 10 be just what they want. 


THE HEIRS OF BRADLEV HOUSE 
By AMANDA M. DOUGLA~. $1 50. 
By a large number of he admirers of the writings of 

Miss Douglas, this, her twentieth volume, wiil be 

judged the best. It is strong, earnest, inter sely inter- 

esting. graphic In portraiture and vivid in description. 


MOST! Y MARJORIE DAY 
By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. $150. 
It is a grand story, gram lv told. Marjorie is a brave, 
woman with voble ideals and the 
courage to attempt to live up to them in this Work-a- 
day world. 


IN OLD QUIN NFRASSET 
a MAY.  Illustra:ed by Charles Copeland, 
1.50 


In this the sixth and concluding volume of “The 
Quinnevasset Serivs” Sophie May 
glimpse of the Quinnebas:et we know 80 weil, as It was 
at the close of the Revolution, and in this quaint set- 
ting has introduced us to th: grandmothers and grand- 
fathers of some of our m¢dern Quinoebasset friends. 


THE LITTLE MILLERS 
By EFFIk W. MERKIMAN, editor of The Housek x 
Minneanolis. Illustra:ed by Clifton Johnson. $1.00, 
Being the third v lume in “The Street Arab Series.” 


Mrs. Merriman has opened up a mine of undiscovered | 
treasure in these bright and original stories of chila- | 


life among street urchins They bear unmistakably 
the mark of genius, and have already placed their 
author in the foremvost rank amoug writers of chil- 
dren’s stories. 


NEW AND TRUE 
By MakY WILEY STAVER. A volume of original 
verses for children. Original illustrations by Lavinia 
Ebbinghausen, Jessie Wilcox smith, Jessie McDer- 
mott, J. A. Beck, Herman Faber and others. $2.00, 
Something entirely new and original for the little 
ones, characterized by the genial “Bub? Burdette as 
“Eighty cegrees in the shade sbove all the rhyming 
juveniles for several seasons.” The lilustrations will 
delight the eye and the baby hearts. 


LITTLE FOLKS EAST AND * EST 
By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. Illustrated, 75 cents. 
The “Prairie Stories” cover entirely new ground, de- 

picting child-life in the West. “Mother Guoose 

Stor es”’ are continuations, in prose, of some of the 

more popular rhymes of that classic. “Fairy ~to jes’ 

dea! with nature in a very peculia 

Stories” are sunny tales of the little incidents 

occurrences of childhood. 


GUIMPSES OF THE PLANT WORLD 

By FANNY D. BERGEN. Illustra'ed, 50 cents, net. * 

In this little volume the au hor has sought to give to 
children an idea of the wonders of plant-life which 
abound on every hand. She has gone a-ide from the 
beaten track to make more thap usual mention of the 
commoner groups of flowerless p)avts, and thus giving 
her stubject additional freshness. The language is 
simple a d untechnical, breathing an ardent love of 
nature and the keenest intere>t in planis as individuals, 
yet pe pains have been spared to make the statements 
scientifically accurate. 

For sale by Booksellers. Mailed on receipt of price. 
Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


10 Milk St., Boston. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & 00. 


Bankers, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 





Issue Mercantile and Travellers’ 


Credits, available in all parts of 
the world, through Messrs. 


Baring Brothers & Co., 


(LIMITED), 


LONDON, 
And their Correspondents, 


Buy and sell Foreign Ex- 


changes and Telegraphic Trans- 
‘fers on Europe, California and 


the British Provinces. 
Stock and Bond orders exe- 


‘cuted in Boston. New York and 


Philadelphia. 


Choice Investment Securities | 


for sale. 







But & Woman's work 


came toherken, And nN : 

Shey through before the men. 

N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 


Fairbank's Gold Dust Washing Powder. 


has given us a | 


r way, and “True | 
and | 
| 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


Institute of Technology | 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


{ iii! { 
Chauncey-Hall School, 
593 Boylston Street, Boston, 


(very near the Institute). 
the Institute faculty. 


Reference is made to 


All the Institute courses of study are open to 
both sexes. 


|g y ‘es NEW STUDIO BUILDING 
COW LES 145 Dartmouth 8t., Boston. ’ 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 
Ernest L. MAJor, 
KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Dewia C. Rica, 


ABBOTT GRAVES, 
Mercy A. BAILey, 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, in- 
cluding Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention 
to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration, Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health: 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Th R f l 
6 heasons for It. 
There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 
Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 


resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
| years their Fair Complexion and charm of Feature- 


B 
E 
ie | ie 


T 
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Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 

| friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
| QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
| tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
| night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, “PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
| own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
| judgment of her customers. 
| Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
| Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
| call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris.) 











10 Hamilton Place, Boston. | 


MISS ANDREWS. 


Voice & Physical Culture. 


A Course for Women with SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Best of References can be given. 
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The Twenty - Million Dollar Monument 
To a Fifteen-Year-Old Boy. 


Two Christmases at Once. 

| A Church Made of Pancakes and Sausages. 
A Scheol War and A War at School. 

A Sixty-Foot Lizard. 

An Indian Strawberry Feast. 


These are a few of the remarkably interesting 
things to be read about in the 


anuarYW IDE AWAK E20 ce. 


Every one should read Sallie Joy White's ac- 
count of the Leland Stanford, Jr. University. 
built as a memorial to a noble lad; the absorb- 
ing war-time story, Jack Brereron; the stir- 
ring LANce oF KANANA, the brave boy of the 
desert; the interesting sketch of Seneca life by 
Harriet Maxwell Converse, the American pale- 
face adopted hy the Senecas; Molly Elliot Sea- 
well’s and Miss Adams’ capital school stories ; 
the delightful poems by Celia Thaxter and Clara 
Doty Bates, the bright and witty sayings in 
**Men and Things,” and all the other entertain- 
ing bits in this super-excellent Number of Wipr 
AWAKE. Mailed to any address for 20 cents. 


NEW AND DELIGHTFUL BOOKS. 


MY LADY LEGEND. By Dr. ALnurext 
SeEGERSTEDT. Translated by Anna von Kyd- 
ingsvird (Baroness von Proschwitz). 12mo, 
$1.25. 


Mrs. Rydingsvard has so thoroughly caught 
the spirit of these dainty ‘‘prose poems,"’ that 
| they seem to take on new beauty. ‘Their quaint 
humor and genial moral happily represent the 
character of the author, who has been called the 
Hans Christian Andersen of Sweden. 


THE STORY OF NEW MEXICO. By 
Horatio O. Lapp, A. M. 8vo, fully illus- 
trated. $1.50. 


In these stirring annals of an ancient and pic- 
turesque country, with its strange and eventful 
history, we are taken out of the prosaic present 
and dazzled by a pageantry of barbaric splen- 
dor, of romantic and thrilling episodes of brave 
endeavor and heroic endurance, which give this 
true story all the fascination of romance. 


WISDOM OF THE WISE, Pithy and 
Pointed Sayings of the Best Authors. Com- 
piled by Canonine S. Hunt, teacher in the 
Girls’ High School, San Francisco. 16mo, 
75 cents. 

These carefully compiled selections are excel- 
lent for school or home use. ‘They are arranged 
by distinctive subjects, as Beauty, Books, Char- 
acter, Conversation, Truths, etc., and will be 
found interesting and he)pful in a high degree. 


SHORT CUTS AND BY PATHS. By 
Horace Lunt, author of ‘Across Lots.’” 
12mo, $1.25. 


‘“*No one can read ‘Short Cuts’ without feeling 
refreshed and inspired with a new love of the 
beautiful world in which we live—its uses, its 
adornment and the myriad happy creatures that 
live upon it.""—Cottage Hearth. 





At the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 


Choice Books at Lowest Prices. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss Anna ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
2 TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been printed by subscription. The 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records. 
It may be ordered from the Woman's JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 
Grow- 


[: Bay scr: Skeptical? 


. Put into his hand tht GRAND BOOK, 
*“A Square Talk to Young Men, on 


the Inspiration of the yA i. Ln tiAstewes. ot ney 

“Let me warmly recommend it to 
Save the Boy { mothers having sons and daugh- 
ters skeptical as I once was."—Frances EK. Willard, 
“Very remarkable; would like everyone to read it."— D. L. 
Mood y. “One of the most valuable essays in modern times. 
— Lord Shaftesbury. “Grand book.”"— Joseph Crook. 
Jhurd mihon! Cloth, i por*-naid. 


n 50 cent 
H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill, Boston. 0=96, 


EQUAL RIGHTS LETTER SLIPS. 


Small tracts of convenient size for slipping in- 
toa letter. Each slip bears brief quotations in 
favor of woman suffrage, from Clara Barton, 
Florence Nightingale, Abraham Lincoln, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Bishop Haven, Bishop Simpson, 
Herbert Spencer, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 15 
cents per hundred. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 
. 

Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20 cents 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 2) cents; Roast Chicken, 9) cents 
Lobster Salad, %); Ice Cream, 10 cents; Tea or Coffee, 5 
cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per doz.: Superior Wed- 
ding Cake, % cents Ib.; very rich Ice Cream, / centa 
qt. Wedding receptions and other parties carefully 
served by polite and competent waiters. F nens 








Fine li 
and glass, elegant silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & CO., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 








149A Tremont St., Boston. Mass. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Woolen 
Carpets, etc., and 
tloss from Black Silk. 

An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggista, 
Dry Goods Dealers & Grocers. 

Sample bottle by Mail, We. 
F.C, LORD, Agent, 

West Rexbuary, Maas. 


FEET. 


SAMUEL APPLETON, 


Foot and Shoe Specialist, 


References : } 





46 Temple Place, Boston. 
one flight front, opposite 


Boston Physicians. ‘ Youth's Companion. 


Circulars on application. 


ROOFING 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING FELT costs only $2.00 
per 10) square feet. Makes good roof for years, and 
any one can put it on. Send stamp for sample and full 
particulars. 

GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING CO., 
39 and 41 West Broadway, New York 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 
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The | Woman’s Journal. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 





The twenty-third annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Park Street Church, Boston, beginning 
on Tuesday evening, the 26th inst. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe will preside and make the opening 
address. Rev. Minot J. Savage and Miss Alice 
Parker, one of the lawyers of Boston, will follow. 
There will be congregational singing of suffrage 
songs, and organ music. 

The business session on Wednesday morning, 
Jan. 27, will be in the suffrage parlors at 3 Park 
Street, where there will be discussions of plans 
of work, and informal remarks by members of 
the Society. 

On Wednesday afternoon there will be short 
speeches by Lucy Stone, Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, 
H. B. Blackwell and others. 

Wednesday evening, Jan. 27, Mrs. Howe pre- 
siding, Hon. Carroll D. Wright has been invited 
to speak on the Industrial Emancipation of 
Women. Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, Henry B. 
Blackwell, and others, will speak. Suffrage songs 
and organ music. 

Jvutia Warp Howe, Pres. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 
H. B. BLackweELt, Sec. 
F. J. Garrison, Treas. 
a 
THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of 
the National American W. 8. A. was held 
in Washington, D. C., Jan. 16—21. It 
was, of course, a small gathering as com- 
pared with the large assembly called to- 
gether last year by the Woman’s National 
Council; but the report of the committee 
on credentials showed 71 delegates present 
from 26 different States, and the meetings 
were earnest, animated and interesting. 

The convention sermon was preached 
on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 17, in the 
Church of Our Father, by Rev. Mila F. 
Tupper, of Grand Rapids, Mich. After 
the opening prayer by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Miss Tupper, a young and graceful 
woman, spoke with earnestness and pa- 
thos from the text, ‘‘Think on these 
Things.” The sermon will be given next 
week. The meetings which followed 
were all attended by interested audiences, 
in spite of the weather—true suffrage 
weather, of the same kind which usually 
greets our Suffrage Sociables in Massa- 
chusetts. Little yellow flags bearing the 
names of States marked the seats of the 
different State delegations, and the large 
flag of Wyoming, with its one star, hung 
conspicgously on the wall. The loss of 
the old headquarters at the Riggs House, 
with the cordial and generous hospitality 
of Mr. and Mrs. Spofford, was much felt. 
But the Cochran, which had been selected 
as the substitute for the Riggs, is very 
conveniently situated, near both the 
church and the Wimodaughsis, and it 
proved to be a new hotel, clean and hand- 
some in all its appointments. The new 
quarters of the Wimodaughsis are a great 
improvement upon its former habitation. 
The present house is opposite a park. 
The building is cheerful, roomy and taste- 
fully furnished, and the parlor rented by 
the National-American W. 8. A. has been 
prettily fitted up by the District of Colum- 
bia W. 5S. A., and the furnishings pre- 
seated to the mother association. It is 
impossible, in this hasty sketch, written 
while the convention is stillin progress, 
to give more than a hint of the earnest 
discussions, the flying to and fro of jokes 
across dinner-tables till the air fairly scin- 
tillates with wit, the swarm of yellow rib- 
bons fluttering on the breasts of their ex- 
cited wearers, like butterflies rocking on 
flowers swayed by a lively breeze; the in- 
terest of comparing notes; the pleasure of 
making new friends and of meeting old 
ones. Those who have been at suffrage 
conventions know all about it; and to 
those who have not, it would be hardly 
possible to describe it. 

The Programme Committee had done 
their best to meet the wishes of the con- 
vention as expressed last year, by allow- 
ing ample time for the transaction of busi- 
ness; but two Congressional hearings 
were unexpectedly appointed for two of 
the mornings on which our business meet- 
ings were to be held, and all other less 
important business had, of course, to give 
way to this. The hearings were on the 
petition for a sixteenth amendment to the 
U. S. constitution to forbid disfranchise- 
ment on account of sex. On Monday 
morning, the House Judiciary Committee 


was addressed by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady | 


? 
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Stanton, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Miss Susan B. | 
Anthony, aud Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker. On Wednesday morning, the 
Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage 
listened to brief speeches from a large 
number of women, one from each State 
being chosen at the suffrage convention 
by the delegation from that State. The 
hearings were regarded as eminently sat- 
isfactory, and in spite of this encroach- 
ment upon the time allotted to our busi- 
ness meetings, the Association managed 
to get through with a great deal of work, 
as will be seen when the detailed report of 
the proceedings is published next week. 
A. S. B. 


+or 
STUDIES FOR THE KANSAS AUXILIARIES. 


An attempt is now being made to fill a 
want long felt in the Kansas Suffrage As- 
sociations. The last State Convention 
ordered the preparation of monthly 
studies, or programmes for the regular 
meetings of the auxiliaries. The first of 
these was to appear January 2, 1892, but. 
La grippe disposed of this proposition as 
ruthlessly as of many others. ‘This apol- 
ogy for tardiness will be considered suf- 
ficient by all sufferers from this trouble- 
some epidemic. 

The committee requests that each auxil- | 
iary will at once arrange to use this study 
within two weeks from the date of its re- 
ceipt. ‘The February study will follow so 
quickly upon the heels of this that there 
is danger of falling behind or of getting 
crowded so as tu cause the omission of the 
first study, which would be unfortunate, 
as there is sequence in the series intended 
by the authors. 

JANUARY MEETING. 

1. Roll Call, responded to with quota- 
tations. 

2. Song, ‘*America.” 

3. Reading of short paper on ‘*Registra- 
tion.” This paper should answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

What is the object of the law requiring 
registration’ Does it answer the purpose 
of its creation? 

What proportion of the men of voting 
age in your city register? What propor- 
tion of those registered vote ? 

What proportion of the women of vot- 
ing age in your city register, and what 
proportion of those registered vote? 

What are the reasons for the non-voting 
of men’ Of women? State the valin rea- 
sons. 

Do men make effort to get the voters of 
their own sex registered? 

What is the present duty of the associa- 
tion in the matter of registration’ Pre- | 
= system for getting women regis- 
tered. 

What, is the personal duty of women | 
citizens in this matter’ Will a woman’s 
patriotism get any chance of expression 
here? 

If the issue in the coming election is 
one to which you feel personally indiffer- | 
ent, is your duty as a citizen or as a/| 
Christian remitted ? | 

Can any election of men or measures be | 
‘nothing to you”’? 

Is voting a privilege, a duty, a trust ora | 
right? 

At the time the member is appointed to | 
prepare the paper, four ladies should be | 
appointed to discuss it; the speeches | 
should be limited to five minutes each, 
after which the subject should be opened 
to general discussion. 

In another column will be found *Regis- 
tration Suggestions,” by Mrs. May Belle- 
ville-Brown, President 5th District, and 
a State Fair letter from Mrs. Johns. It 
is important that these communications be 
read in this meeting—the first named be- 
fore the close of the discussion on the 
paper, and the second after its close. 

Any suggestions for future studies will 
be received with pleasure by the commit- 
tee. LAURA M. Jouns, 

ELIzaBbetnu F. Horkins, 
MAY BELLEVILLE-BROowN, 
Committee. 





| 


+or 
WOMEN’S CLUBS AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAG 





On Jan. 14, the Worcester (Mass.) Wo- 
man’s Club was addressed by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe on ‘The Relation of Woman 
Suffrage to Other Reforms.” 

Miss 8. A. Henshaw, chairman of the | 
educational committee of the club, pre- 
sided, and introduced the lecturer. Mrs. 
Howe’s address was cordially received, 
and was reported at length in the Worces- 
ter Daily Spy, from which we make the 
following quotation : 


Look at the anomalous conditions 
under which we now live and move. 
There are women ministers accepted, ed- 
ucated, anointed. The pulpit cannot be 
denied them. They may preach about 
public morality. They cannot vote for 
the measures which promote it. ‘here 
are women lawyers; they cannot be ex- 
cluded from practice at the bar. ‘They 
may study out and present the principles 
of justice; they can do nothing to enforce 
the recognition of these principles. 

Lastly and most largely, the women 
physicians. They were derided once— 
they are honored now. ‘They may uphold 
in private the laws of hygiene—they can- 
not lift a finger to enforce the following 
of these laws upon the officials entrusted 
with the care of the public health... . 

I recognize the fact that we can work 


| $75 has been paid to the librarian. 


for peace and for temperance, for social 
purity, for civil service reform without 
calling ourselves suffragists. Many work 
for these causes to whom that name is 
almost abhorrent. ‘ 

And yet 1 believe that the principle 
which is slowly bringing the political en- 
franchisement of women is identical with 
that which we recognize in the accepted 
measures which I have just named. It 
and they are only features of that better 
state of society toward which we are not 
drifting, but marching. 

On the following evening a public meet- 
ing, under the auspices of the Woman Suf- 
frage League, was held in the Church of the 
Unity with addresses by Mrs. Howe upon 
the ‘Chivalry of Woman Suffrage,” and by 
Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, of Quincy, upon 


the “Growth of the Woman Suffrage 
Movement.” Mr. A. 8S. Roe followed in 


a short speech urging women to make 
more use of the privilege of school suf- 
frage. The committee of Worcester’s city 
government which has the greatest 
amount of money at its disposal is the 
school committee, and yet in the large 
voting list of this city appear the names 
of but few women. 

On Jan. 16, the New Century Club of 
Wilmington, Del., which has about 300 


members, celebrated its third anniversary. 


teports upon branches of local work were 


| read by Miss Katharine Pyle, Miss Mar- 
| garet S. Hilles, Miss Mary H. Mather, | 


Mrs. ‘I’. Gardiner Littell, Mrs. William K. 
Crosby, Miss Bertha Harlan and Miss 
Carrie Hoffecker. 


Mrs. J. Frank Ball, | 


Woman Commissioner to the Columbian | 
Exposition, read a paper on ‘Women at | 


| over a time of financial difficulty. 


| ent success of the society. 


the Columbian Exposition.” Mrs. Ger- | 
trude W. Nields described “Our Club 
Work.” ‘The Working Woman’s Guild | 


of Philadelphia” was the subject of an 
interesting paper by Mrs. Mary E. Mum- 


ford, president of the New Century Club | 


of that city. She said that in one year 


| 50,000 women had visited the Guild rooms, 


on Girard street. 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, of Boston, spoke on ‘*Women 
in Their Relation to Education. and Pro- 
fession™ ; Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, 
president of the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs, on ** Women in the Social | 


and Club Relations,” and Mrs. Florence 


Howe Hall, president of the Monday | 


Afternoon Club of Plainfield, N. J., on 
“Women in Their Home Relations.” 

In the evening Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
made an address on the progress of wo- 
man, closing with an able argument in 
behalf of woman suffrage. F. Mo A. 

_ ~@> = 
WIMODAUGHSIS RAINBOW FAIR. 





As everybody knows, Wimodaughsis is 
a national organization of women, and its 
object is to provide a headquarters for 
women at the National Capitol. Itis only 
a year old, but has purchased and is strug- 
gling to pay for a house. One of the plans 


| for meeting incidental expenses is the 


cook book advertised in these columns, an- 
other is a Rainbow Fair, to be held early 
in February. And every woman in the 
land who is interested in helping to pro- 
vide this home, that it may be ready for 


the women of their State when they come | 


to Washington, is cordially invited to send 
to my address any articles, useful or orna- 
mental. They will be gratefully received 
and cordially appreciated. 

It is proposed to divide the articles ac- 
cording to color—placing each in the 


booth draped in that color of the rain- | 


bow to which it belongs—but a miscel- 
laneous booth will be provided and decked 
in all the colors, so that articles which can- 
not be classified may be placed there. 
Will you not send your contribution as 
soon as possible and so help to make this 
Fair a success * 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw is president—and | 


if every one who loves and honors her 


would send one article, we should have to | 
ask for the National Capitol to hold our | 


fairin. Will you be one? 
Cordially, 
ELLA M.S. MARBLE, Financial Sec. 
1105 6th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


~Or— - 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 








A large audience assembled in the Claflin 
Room, Boston University, on last Satur- 


| day morning, where the annual meeting 


of the Massachusetts Society for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women was held. 
The beneficiary committee reported a 
larger ¢xpenditure of money than in any 
previous year, $1,124.50 having been distri- 
buted among twelve young women Of 
this $774 has been expended in the College 
of Liberal Arts, Boston University ; $280.- 
50 in the Medical school, and $100 in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
$670.50 has been in gifts and $454 in loans. 
In addition to this, the annual salary of 


of the students who are thus aided would 
be obliged to give up their college course 
were it not for the ready help of this so- 
ciety. Miss Elizabeth D. Hanscom, chair- 
man of the committee, told of many cases 
where only a trifle has- helped to bridge 


‘ 


Nearly 
all the Ibans thus advanced are repaid 
within a year. The society now has 454 
members. 


lacking $77.45. Miss Eva Channing re- 
ported over 700 volumes in the library; 
230 books have been loaned to students 
during the year. 

One of the earliest and most faithful 
workers, Mrs. E. Sleeper Davis, has passed 
away. She was a life member, for many 
years one of the executive board, and one 
whose death is felt as a personal loss to 
every member. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. William Claflin. Mrs. 
E. 8S. Phelps-Ward, Mrs. William F. Warren, 
Miss Florence M. Cushing, Mrs. John Tetlow, 


Mrs. Alden Speare. 
Directors—Mrs. Thomas Mack, Mrs. C. R. 


The total receipts during the | 
year were $6,865.76, which were expended | 


the person of Miss Mary A. O'Reilly, one 
of the Deputy Factory Inspectors. Migs 
O'Reilly is prominent in the Knights of 
Labor and other organizations, and hag 
made many friends among all classes jp 
her work as Deputy Factory Inspector, 


| Her appointment was made so that the 


| of her 


Whitney, Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, Mrs. D. | 


H. Coolidge, Miss Eva Channing, Miss S. Frank 
King, Miss Elizabeth P. Gould, Miss Elizabeth 
D. Hanscom, Dr. Adaline B. Church. 

Secretary—Miss Charlotte C. Barrell. 

Treasurer—Miss Helen Teele. 

Auditor—Miss Helen Collamore. 

The selection of a candidate for the 
presidency was left to the executive com- 
mittee, Miss Marion Talbot having sent in 
her resignation. Miss Hanscom moved a 
vote of thanks be tendered the retiring 
officer, who, during her five years of faith- 
ful labors as president and as many as 
secretary, did so much to secure the pres- 
The meeting 
was concluded by an interesting account 
of the life of women in Sweden, given by 
Miss Cecilia Waern. 


—— 
STATE SUFFRAGE FAIR. 


At its last annual meeting the Kansas 
E. 5. A. voted to hold a State Fair in 1892. 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns was appointed chair- 
man of the Central Committee, with power 
to appoint its members. This Central 
Committee was to be clothed with legis- 
lative authority,aud empowered to appoint 
sub-committees and make general arrange- 
ments. This committee has not yet held 
a meeting, but will soon be ready to an- 


| nounce certain plans and specifications. 


This little word is simply to announce to 
the public that something is doing along 
this line. One thing is settled: that sub- 
committees must soon be appointed in 
every city and community to work for the 
Fair. The different lines and methods of 
this work, the classes of goods to be 
solicited, and other important items in re- 
gard hereto will appear later, along with 
the names of the acting chairman and of 
the secretary of the Central Committee. 
In the meantime, let each local auxil- 
iary proceed to appoint sub-committees,to 
whom instructions will soon be forwarded. 
Fort Scott, always wide awake, has 
probably made the earliest beginning in 
the work for the Fair. Several articles 
were begun in that city in the first week 
in January. and the association began the 
new year by voting to go to work at once 
for the Fair, and to do Fort Scott's very 
best to make this great undertaking a suc- 
Long live the Fort Scott E. S. A! 
LAURA M. JoUNs. 


cess. 


OE 
WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


The ‘Sleeping Iolanthe,” modelled in 
butter, which Mrs. Caroline S. Brooks 
sent to the Centeunial in Philadelphia, 
will reappear in marble from the hands 
of the same artist, at the World's Fair. 

Mrs. Annie C. Meyers, lady alternate of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, to 
whom has been intrusted the work of pre- 
paring an exhibit of the lake marine, is 
the widow of the late Capt. Victor E. 
Meyers. He was the first captain backed 
by a Chicago syndicate to successfully 
sail by the way of the Welland Canal and 
the St. Lawrence River to the West Indies 
and return. Mrs. Meyers is thought to be 
in every way qualified for the work. She 
at one time held a position in the patent 
oftice and has for many years been prom- 


| inently connected with foreign and home 


Many | 


missionary movements. 

Mrs. John M. Stone, wife of the gov- 
ernor of Mississippi and member of the 
board there, offers a carved panel for the 
wainscoting in the reception-room of the 
Woman’s Building. The carving will be 
by a daughter of Mrs. Stone, who is a 
pupil of the State college, an institution 
which will make a display at the exposi- 
tion, including wood carving and artistic 
needle work. 

The Ladies’ Annex of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal., has applied 
for 40,000 square feet of out-door space, 
and will erect thereon an adobe building. 

The Board of Lady Managers have pre- 
pared and sent out a circular letter all 
over the country to the members of the 
various State boards, as well as to promi- 
nent women of the country, urging that 
a concentrated effort be made to secure 
the desired appropriation of $5,000,000 
from Congress. 





Women’s Branch could have the benefit 
information to what would 
please the working women hest. 


as 


GO — 


HEALTHFUL COOKING. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., JAN. 6, 1892, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The JOURNAL of Jan.2 contained a letter 
from Mrs. B. G. Russell asking for inform. 
ation concerning a cook book giving spe. 
cial attention to healthful cooking. 

Susanna W. Dodds, M. D., 2,826 Wash. 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Mo.. has written q 
cook book that enables one to prepare 
food both healthful and appetizing. By 
addressing her one can get information, — 

Mrs. M. A. BLAck, 
“er 
“REGISTRATION SUGGESTIONS.”’ 


SALINA, KAN., JAN. 12, 1892, 


Dear Sisters: 


Are you aware that the work of regis. 
tration is awaiting you, and that the ear- 
lier it is begun the more complete and sat- 
isfactory will be the results when the poll 
books close? 

The first thing to be considered before 
beginning this most important work is 
some systematic plan of warfare against 
indifference. There is every year a great 
deal of time and strength wasted because 
it is not rightly applied. 

In the first place hold a business meet- 
ing, invite a full attendance of your mem- 
bers, indeed go out and bring them in, be 
at the meeting with all the plans in your 
head that it will hold. Discuss all these, 
and from the whole take those which seem 
to the united wisdom of the members, 
those best suited to the situation in your 
locality. 

Arrange for a series of meetings to be 
held in a central location, to which all 
women are publicly invited, with the un- 
derstanding that the purpose is purely po- 
litical. In Salina last year we held several 
symposiums where ten or twelve women 
made three-minute speeches upon _ the 
needs of our municipal government, and 
on each occasion our hall was crowded to 
the utmost. 

Besides these general meetings, have cer- 
tain good workers detailed to go into the 
more remote parts of the city, where the 
women seldom leave home, and hold little 
parlor meetings. This is specially desir- 
able among the colored women. Go to the 
house of one, where, by previous arrange- 
ment, several women are gathered to 
gether, and talk to them and with them. 
What matter if you talk only to a hand- 
ful? Talk spreads, and a better under- 
standing is thus reached than in larger 
and more formal audiences. ‘These out- 
side meetings can be placed in the hands 
of committees appointed to take charge 
of itin their respective wards. ‘This ap- 
pointment should be made with special 
reference to fitness for this work. 

Keep your eyes on the registration 
books. Make out lists of the unregistered 
to save overlapping. Do not be discour- 
aged if you find that you must appeal to 
the same women year after year. Watch 
the carriages come and go, bearing loads 
of male voters, who have been carried to 
the clerk's office and to the polls for 
years, and who expect to be thus carried 
every year until they depart for the place 
where elections do not disturb, and reflect 
that if men will not go of themselves, after 
centuries of freedom, you should not ex 
pect it of a class wh.ch has only had one 


. slice off the loaf of freedom, and that but 


for four or five years. ‘There is but one 
rule that will apply to the exigencies of 
every case, and that rule is, Work! Speak 
to every woman you meet and meet all 
the women you can. Write notes to those 
you cannot see, remember you are not 
sure that a mortal will register until you 
see the visit to the clerk made, and the 
name down in black and white. 

Write urgent appeals to the local papers; 
and beg the editors todo the same. Sand 
wich two and three line locals in the news 
column where no woman will miss them. 

Find out how many members or outside 
friends of ‘the cause” will buy and write, 
or cause to be written and mailed, from 
twenty-five to fifty or more postal cards. 
Procure the names of the unregiste 
from the city clerk,—he will let you have 
them if you copy them yourself. Send 
to each delinquent a line of appeal: 847 
when the books close and urge duty. 
The good these memory-joggers do will 
astonish you. 

Be unremitting until the books af 
closed,.and then go home and rest; for 
ten days thereafter election comes, and 10 


Working women have been given a rep- | that hour nobody hath rest. 


resentative in the Women’s Branch of the 
Pennsylvania State Fair Commission, in 


MAy BELLEVILLE-BROWN.- 
Pres. Sth Dist. E. S. A» 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Woman's Club of Orange, N. J., 
has made arrangements to have a course 
of three lectures by Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz on ‘Social Science.” 

The Acorn Club of Philadelphia—Mrs. 
Wayne McVeagh, president ; Mrs. J. Dun- 
das Lippincott, vice-president—is as gen- 
uine a social club (minus the wines) as 
any gentlemen’s club in the country. 
There are five hundred members. They 
have an elegant club-house, give Monday 
afternoon teas, and special receptions to 
the brilliant women who chance to visit 
the city. 

‘**Women in Journalism,” was the theme 
responded to by Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, at the recent celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the Women’s Fortnightly 
Club of Winchester, Mass. 

The Old and New, of Malden, of which 
Mrs. Harriet R. Robinson is president, 
has sent out invitations for a reception to 
be given in Cochrane Hall, on ‘Tuesday, 
Jan 26, from 2.30 to 5 P M., in honor of 
the oflicers of the women’s clubs in town 
and the vicinity, and the State officers of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

This is the seventh year in the history 
of the New York association of working 
girls’ societies, and Miss Grace H. Dodge, 
who has worked so zealously for the es- 
tablishment of those clubs, gives a very 
interesting report of some of the work 
done in the past six years. One out- 
growth is the children’s dressmaking com- 
pany, organized a little over a year ago 
with a capital of $2,000, and seventeen 
members and two stockholders. The de- 
mand for the articles made began almost 
at once, and within six months the num- 
ber employed had to be nearly doubled, 
and the capital increased. ‘The profits of 
the company are to be shared by the 
stockholders and employees, receiving 
each one-third, the last third forming a 
sinking fund for the enlargement of the 
business. 





‘The penny provident fund is one of the 
most valuable institutions of the clubs. 
The deposits made in one year by twelve 
members alone amounted to $1,941. A 
mutual benefit fund has also been estab- 
lished, the object being to provide for the 
members in case of illness or death. Any 
working girl who is a member in good 
standing of one of the clubs of the associ- 
ation of working girls’ societies is entitled 
to become a member. An initiation fee of 
50 cents is charged and the dues are 25 
cents each mouth. In case of illness a 
member is paid $5 a week for not more 
than six consecutive weeks in one year, 
and any member who has paid her dues 
for five years from the date of becoming 
a member, and has received no benefits, is 
paid the aggregate amount of such dues. 

‘*fhe Domestie Circle’? is an outcome 
of the girls’ club life. Many of the mem- 
bers have been married during the last 
six years, and these and others of their 
married friends have formed “circles.” 
They are designed to broaden the ideas of 
the members, to educate in home and 
household matters and to develop codp- 
erative measures. At the meetings mem- 
bers and visitors bring their babies and 
young children, toys being provided for 
their amusement. Among the subjects 
selected by the girls themselves for dis- 
cussion during the present year are: 
‘Selecting and Furnishing a Home,” 
“What is Required to Make a Useful 
Life?” ‘*Competition Between Men and 
Women in Business,” ‘‘Do We Educate 
Younger Brothers, and How?” ‘Are 
Women Moral Reformers?’ ‘Abraham 
Lincoln and His Life’ and ‘The Friend- 
ships of Two Women Contrasted.” 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


HENRY I. BOWDITCH. 

Dr. Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, of Bos- 
ton, died on Thursday, January 14, in his 
84th year. 

Dr. Bowditch was born at Salem, Aug. 
9, 1808. His father was the well-known 
Nathaniel Bowditch, who wrote the 
“Navigator,” a work for nautical use, still 
employed by seamen; and his mother, 
whose maiden name was Mary Ingersoll, 
was a woman of high social standing in 
Salem. His early instruction was received 
in the public schools of Salem, and later 
in the preparatory schools of Boston, 
whither his father removed. In 1825 he 
entered Harvard University, and was grad- 
uated in 1828. The thoroughness of his work 
at college may be inferred from the state- 
ment that at his graduation he was given 
the degrees A.B. and A.M. simultaneously. 
From the academic department he entered 
the medical school, where he passed four 
studious years in his chosen field. In 1832 
he was made a doctor of medicine. His 
preparation, however, he did not consider 
sufficient, and to fit himself further for his 
life’s work in medicine he went to Paris 
and studied two years under the great 
French physician, Louis. 


DR. 





| practice in Boston. 
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doctor was fascinated with the character 


and doctrines of his Parisian teacher, and | 


on returning to America in 1834, pub- 
lished a translation of his **Observations 
in Medicine.” 

From the year 1834 to 1859, Dr. Bow- 
ditch was a practising physician in Bos- 
ton. 
was made Jackson professor of clinical 
medicine in the Harvard Medical School. 
This important position he 
1867, when he again went into active 
Dr. Bowditch was an 
energetic worker in the field of medicine, 


e | 
and his name has been made famous by | 
his numerous publications on medical sub- | 
jects. In his study he had made a specialty | 


of chest and lung diseases, and he be- 
came the recognized authority on these. 
But while Massachusetts is proud of the 


| accomplishments of Dr. Bowditch as a 


physician, the State claims most honor 
for him for his work in a different field. 


The name of Dr. Bowditch is inseparably | 


connected with the history of the anti- 
slavery agitation in Boston, and he was 
the beloved and trusted associate of Wen- 
dell Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison 
in that great movement. He was a wit- 
ness of the Garrison mob of 1835. Before 
that date he had had no definite concep- 
tion of the slavery question. His time had 
been devoted wholly to the study of 
medicine. When,however, hg was brought 
face to face with the burning question in 
the incident of the Garrison mob, he be- 
came a firm and steady ally of the aboli- 
tionists. Just how he became known as 
an ‘anti-slavery fighter,” he himself told 
in a letter published in the Boston Adver- 
tiser Oct. 19, 1881: 

In regard to the particular mob in 
question. I have reminiscences most vivid 
and most painful.... They were ‘men of 
property and standing’ in the mob. I saw 
it as it was surging up State Street and a 
large crowd seemed prepared to attack 
the door of the old State House. I stood 
a moment at the corner of Washington and 
Court Streets and watched them. I asked 
the reason of it, and I learned that they 
were mobbing a man named Garrison. I 
had heard of him, but had never seen him. 
But I learned that his sole fault was a 
determination to force home upon the con- 
science of the nation the enormous sin of 
slave-holding. Is it possible, I thought, 
that this community, led on by ‘respect- 
able men,’ can approve of such proceed- 
ings? Whilst thus musing, one of our 
aldermen, one of our most eminent citi- 
zens, one afterwards noted in the councils 
of this nation, approached me. Feeling 
sure he would sympathize with me, I 
walked up towards the court house, ex- 
pressing my hearty indignation at the 
worse than contemptible mob that was 
going on. I, perhaps foolishly, added that 
if the city wanted any volunteers I would 
be glad to offer as a volunteer, and would 
most willingly shoot down some of these 
sans culottes who were bringing this 
disgrace upon our city. 

I found my city official quite cool, and 
he intimated that, though it was the duty 
of the mayor to put down the riot, the 
city government did not very much disap- 
prove of the mob to put down such agita- 
tors as Garrison and those like him. I 
turned from him with loathing and dis- 
gust, and from that moment became an 
‘abolitionist.’ The next day I subscribed 
for the Liberator. I look back upon that 
scene with horror, mingled with profound 
gratitude that by that vile attack upon 
the life of a noble man, and my subsequent 
talk with a man high in the city authority, 
I was led to assume the title of being an 
‘anti-slavery fighter’; which I now hold 
to be the proudest title I can ever hold 
during my life. 

From 1835 on Dr. Bowditch was an 
ardent worker in behalf of the slaves. It 
was largely through his efforts that the re- 
lease of the fugitive slave, Latimer, was 
obtained in Boston, and he was one of the 
most active and energetic members of the 
vigilance committees formed in 1846 and 
1850 to prevent kidnapping in Boston. He 
was also a member, successively, of the 
Liberty, Free Soil and Republican parties, 
but while identifying himself thus with 
the political anti-slavery movement, he 
never lost his interest in the moral agi- 
tation, nor withheld his support from 
it. He was a hearty sympathizer, too, 
with every movement for the advance- 
ment and enfranchisement of women, and 
his name deserves to be linked, in lasting 
honor and remembrance, with that of the 
late Samuel E. Sewall, for his untiring 
and chivalrous efforts to secure them 
equal opportunities and recognition with 
men in the medical profession. ‘The New 
England Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren owed much to his wise counsel and 
support, in its early days, and he was a 
member of its staff till his death. For 
many years he urged the adnission of 
women to the Massachusetts Medical Soci- 
ety, and had the happiness at last to see 
the society open wide its doors to them, 
The Woman Suffrage movement had no 
firmer friend, and when the remonstrants, 
a few years ago, urged that participation 
in public affairs would be detrimental to 
the health of women, Dr. Bowditch em- 
phatically denied it, and cited the women 
of the anti-slavery movement as evidence 
to the contrary. 

In 1867 Dr. Bowditch left the medical 
school, and since that date had been almost 
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At the close of the latter year he | 


filled until | 


| In December, 1891, his wife died, and he 
then largely withdrew from active life. 
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Groton Herald 1829 and failed; formed a | who will make the future homes and those 


Before his death, however. he was the | 


oldest living physician in Boston, and was 
| regarded with veneration by all of his 
profession. 

His issue from his marriage with Miss 


three sons and one daughter. His eldest 
son, Lieut. Nathaniel Bowditch, fell, dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion, at Kelley’s 
Ford,Va. His daughter, Miss Olivia Yard- 
| ley Bowditch, and his sons, Edward Bow- 
| ditch, of Albany, and Dr. Vincent Y. 
Bowditch, of this city, survive him. 


> 


The recent transition of Saran B. Ors 
from the residence of her daughter at Mel- 
rose Highlands, Mass., is a measureless 
loss to the surviving members of her fam- 
ily and takes from this mortal sphere one 
of the bravest, noblest and truest souls. 

For many years a resident of Boston, 


ning with the society ministered to by 
Theodore Parker, and was one of the most 
active in the philanthropies and social 
benefits under its direction. Life, in her 
childhood, presented a rugged aspect, but 
the hard lessons it forced upon her only 
softened her toward all humanity. Per- 
haps her most conspicuous trait of charac- 
ter was the breadth of her sympathy. 
Combined with this was a genuineness 
| and loyalty that made her the truest of 
| friends and most reliable of champions of 
| any cause which she espoused. She was 
oue of the mothers whose busy hands and 
feet and loving heart were ever active in 
providing for the comfort of her family, to 
| the entire abnegation, many times, of her 
own. But her mind and sympathies were 
constantly reaching out for the higher 
truths of being, and especially for the re- 
forms and beneficent projects that tend to 
the bettermen of human life and environ- 
ment. She possessed a keen, penetrating 
mind, and grasped the philosophy of sub- 
jects with the same decisive vigor which 
she displayed in practical work. Hers 
was 4 magnanimous nature, void of petty 
ambitions and self-seeking. Preéminently 
she exercised the charity that ‘thopeth all 
things and endureth all things.” 

Her memory is precious to all who were 
blessed with the inspiring contact of her en- 
thusiasm, the uplifting sense of her de- 
votion to the right, and her manifestation 
of the ‘love that never faileth.” Two 
daughters and two sons, the latter now 
living in Colorado, survive her, and are 
deeply afflicted in her removal. Blessed 
are they whose life has been a light in the 
world. Such was that of our sister, Sarah 
B. Otis, and we gratefully honor her 
memory. 





LUCINDA B. CHANDLER. 
Chicago, Il. 
> 

Rev. Henry D. MAXon, of Wisconsin, 
died suddenly, Nov. 22. No truer friend 
had the cause of woman suffrage than Mr. 
Maxon. He cared for its success as few 
but’ women deeply interested in its success 
can care. He reminded me of Mrs. Stone 
and Miss Anthony in his sensitive care. 
He was a quiet, reserved man, yet one 
felt through the reserve his desires. He 
saw through all externals to the souls of 
those whom he met and was a friend to 
many whom he had met so seldom that it 
almost seemed as if he could not remem- 
ber them. His speech was clear, decisive 
and, when necessary, sarcastic. At the 
annual meeting of the State ‘Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Wisconsin, six years ago, 
there was a spirited discussion of the then 
proposed school suffrage law. One 
gentleman suggested several very awful 
results which might happen if women 
were granted school suffrage. Mr. Maxon 
was secretary of the association. He lis- 
tened to the tirade and then arose and de- 
liberately, but with telling power, said he 
was reminded forcibly of the early days of 
anti-slavery, when the strongest argument 
used against every abolitionist was ‘‘Do 
you want your daughter to marry a 
nigger?’ Mr. Maxon’s sarcastic drawl, 
as he repeated the above question, was in- 
imitable. He spoke rapidly and eloquent- 
ly for some moments. So keenly did he 
take the subject to heart that he paid 
dearly for his earnestness in an attack 
similar to the one which caused his death, 
congestion of the brain. Since his speech 
at that Teachers’ Association, he had 
allied himself with the Woman Suffrage 
Association of this State, and was always 
ready to aid in any way he could. During 
much of the time these past six years he 


ciation. ALURA COLLINS HOLLISTER. 
Mukwonago, Wis... Jan. 12, 1892. 
> 
Rev. GEORGE W. Stacy, of Milford, 
Mass., died on the 16th inst. 
last of the famous Mendon Abolitionist 
trio—Rey. A. Ballou, Dr. J. G. Metcalf, 


slavery and temperance agitators. 
Stacy was born in Boston, March 13, 1809. 





Yardley, of London, Eng., in 1838, are | 


publishing partnership with Rev. Adin 
Ballou at Mendon, 1830: entered the Uni- 
versalist ministry in 1836; settied in Car- 
lisle, then in Gardner and in Boylston. 
Later, he joined the Hopedale community 
which he left in 1846. Since then he has 
lived at Milford, and conducted a printing 
and publishing business. He was a per- 
sonal friend and worker with all the fa- 
mous abolitionists and was threatened 
with indictment for anti-slavery speeches 
in the Legislature of 1837 while a member 
from Carlisle. He was always a staunch 


supporter of the woman suffrage move- | 


ment. 
a 
Crosby.—Died in Roxbury, Jan. 19, at 
the residence of her daughter, Mrs. P. W. 
Folsom, Mary B., widow of Robert R. 
Crosby, aged 81 years, months. Funeral 


private. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Otis was connected from its begin- | 








“The Stone Woman of Eastern Point” 
is the title of a poem by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, which will appear in the February 
number of Harper's Magazine. 

The Boston W. C. T. U. have changed 
their headquaters from Dwight’s Hall to 
the parlors of the Park Street Church, 
where the meetings will henceforth be 
held. 


Mr. Parker, of Boston, on Thursday, 
the 14th inst., offered an order in the 
House ‘*‘permitting a wife to bring action 
against her husband, either at law or in 
equity, for any matter relating to her 
separate property or estate.” 

A memorial signed by Mrs. Abby Hop- 
per Gibbons and Mrs. Anna Rice Powell, 
of New York, asking for a national com- 
mission of inquiry concerning the subject 
of social vice, has been presented in the 
National House of Representatives and 
referred to committee on education. 

The official directory of the New 
Hampshire Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence, published in Zion’s Herald, Jan. 20, 
shows that in eight churches—at Chester, 
Chesterfield, Fitzwilliam Depot, Peter- 
boro, Alexandria, East Tilton, Lyman and 
South Tamworth — one or more women 
are members of the boards of trustees. 

The Rising City (Neb.) W. C. T. U. 
gave a suffrage contest at the Congrega- 
tional Church on the evening of Novy. 17, 
which was well attended. Mrs. L. A. 
Bennett received the prize, a solid silver 
souvenir W. C. T. U. spoon, presented by 
Mrs. F. M. Esterbrook. ‘The contestants 
were Mrs. D. F. Gamfield, Mrs. D. M. 
Rising, Mrs. L. A. Bennett, J. C. Palmer, 


|S. Seely. 





Mrs. Rebecca Pollard gave a lecture, 
describing her unique method of teaching 
reading and spelling, before the Woman’s 
Club of Orange, New Jersey, Jan. 6th. 
Mrs. Pollard’s ingenious devices for im- 
pressing the minds of children are welj 
worth a careful study, and we would rec- 
ommend other women’s clubs to take an 
early opportunity of securing her as a 
speaker. Address 315 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Women as peacemakers: have become 
historic and that was altogether a pretty 
and appropriate idea for an American 
woman to present to England’s sovereign 
Frank Carpenter’s great ‘‘Commission of 
Arbitration” painting. At the great and 
uvforgetable banquet in New York in 
honor of its presentation that was one of 
the toasts—‘*Woman, the peacemaker.” 
It was only the other day that the W. C. 
T. U. women were petitioning the Presi- 
dent to arbitrate with Chili. 

The New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation had its annual ‘*Gentlemen’s 
Night,” on Jan. 20. In the afternoon, 
and before an art exhibit of etchings, en. 
gravings and paintings, which were fas- 
tened to the wall as models, the club 
listened to a charming descriptive paper 
by Mr. William Lewis Fraser, art editor of 
the Century Magazine, upon ‘Illustration 
and Its Relation to Art.” At the close of 
the paper, Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, who 
presided, invited the guests to come for- 
ward and be introduced to the speaker, 
who was assisted in their reception by 
Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, during which the 
Fadette orchestra rendered several musi- 
cal selections. Tea followed, at which 130 
guests found places. Miss Edith Robin- 


|} son, Miss Will Allen Dromgoole, Miss 
| Henriette Durgin, Mr. Reed, Edmund H. 


Garrett, Henry Sandham, Charles Cope- 


| land and others told many interesting 


has been vice-president of the State Asso- | 


He was the | 


fev. G. W. Stacy—all prominent anti- | 
Mr. | 


reminiscences of how they first started in | 
the world of art, and what they encoun- | 


tered. 

The publishers of The Home - Maker 
Magazine, in their announcement for 1892, 
wish it clearly understood that its aims 
are not limited by the idea which formerly 
attached to the home as bounded by the 
receipt-book. It addresses itself to the 
modern woman, the woman in active life, 


| in the schools, in the colleges, in the arts 


He learned the printing trade, started the | 


—those who come from the homes, those | 


who are in the homes. The fact that 
Mrs. Croly (Jenny June) is the editor of 
the Home-Maker is a guarantee of its high 
character. ‘The “Cycle” department con- 
tains notes each month by the president 
of the General Federation of Clubs, and 
reports from local clubs, which makes it 
of particular value to club women, and a 
special price is made to club women, who 
send in their names in groups of not less 
than three. 

The Chicago IJnter- Ocean offers three 
prizes of $200, $100 and $50 for the best 
pen-and-ink sketch of male or female 
figure typical of Chicago. The sketches 
must be in black ink on cardboard 9x12 
inches. They must be enclosed, with the 
name and address of the artist on a sepa- 
rate piece of paper, and sent to W. M. R. 
French, director of the Art Institute of 
| Chicago, before March 1, 1892. The prizes 
| will be awarded on March 15, by a com- 
| mittee consisting of Thomas Nast, Lyman 
J. Gage, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Miss Harriet 
Monroe and Mr. French. 


CATARRH CAN’T BE CURED 

with LocaL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or 
constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you have to take internal remedies. Hall's Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall's Ca- 
tarrh Cure is no quack medicine. It was pre- 
scribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular prescription. 
It is composed of the best tonics known, com- 
bined with the best blood-purifiers, acting directly 
on the mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results in curing catarrh. Send for 
testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75c. 

ienaaligliadlcinata 

Gone THEATRE.—Mr. Joseph Murphy opens 
his annual engagement at the Globe Theatre 
next week. The programme will be arranged 
as follows: On Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings and Wednesday matinee he will 
appear in his own great Irish play of ‘Kerry 
Gow’’; on Thursday , Friday and Saturday even- 
ings and at the Saturday matinee in ‘‘Shaun 


Rhue.”’ 
oe 


Don’t experiment with your health. You 
may be sure-of the quality of your medicine, 
even if you have to take much of your food upon 
trust. Ask your druggist for Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 
and no other. It is the standard blood-purifier, 
the most effective and economical. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


ISAAC B. RICH, . 


STREET 
THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager . 





Commencing Monday, January 25. 
SECOND AND LAST WEEK 


OF THE IMMENSE HIT, 


REED and COLLIER, 


In the funniest of all farcical entertainments. 


HOSS and HOSS 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wednesday and Sat- 
urday at 2. 





Feb. 1—JULIA MARLOWE in her Repertoire. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON, 





Proprietor and Manager. 





ONE WEEK, 
Commencing Monday, January 25. 


Positively only appearance in Boston this season 
of 


The Legitimate Irish Comedian, 


JOSEPH MURPHY. 


Mon., Tues., Wed. Evenings and Wed. Matinee, 


“Kerry Gow.” 


Thurs., Fri., Sat. Evenings and Sat. Matinee, 


“Shawn Rhue.” 


Monday, Feb. 1—‘THE TAR AND TARTAR.” 











Party and Reception 
GLOVES. 


THE FINEST ASSORTMENT OF COLORS IN 





THE CITY 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 
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REVEILLE. 


BY MARGARET CROSBY. 


Heart, dost thou faint and no hope see? 

A voice exultant reigneth in the air. 
Courage be thine! for great as thy despair, 
Great let thy conquering of it be! 


+o 
OVER AND OVER. 





BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 





“*Just the same thing over and over!”’ 
But that is the way of the world, my dear; 
Over and over, over and over, 
Old things repeated from year to year! 
Hear what the sun saith: ‘Patient still, 
The vaulted heavens I climb and climb, 
Over and over with tireless will, 
Day after day till the end of time! 
‘‘Never a pause and never a rest; 
Yet every morning the earth is new, 
And ever the clouds in the golden west 
Have a fresh glory shining through.”’ 
Hear what the grass saith; ‘*Up the hills 
And through the orchard I creep and creep, 
Over the meadows, and where the rills 
Laugh in the shadows cool and deep. 
‘*Every spring it is just the same! 
And because it is, I am sure to see 
The oriole’s flash of vivid flame 
In the pink-white bloom of the apple-tree.”” 
Hear what dear Love saith: ‘Ah, I hear 
The same old story over and over; 
Mother and maiden year by year 
Whisper it still to child and lover! 
“But sweeter it grows from age to age, 
The song begotten so long ago, 
When first man came to his heritage, 
And walked with God in the even glow.”’ 
—Harper’s Young People. 


~+or 
WHEN THE WOMEN HAVE THEIR WAY. 


BY REV. J. FP. HUTCHINSON. 


. 





“The world is getting harder, and every year 
that goes, 

But leaves its added burden to the weary weight 
of woes ;"’ 

So croak the human ravens and the owls that 
shun the light 

Or mar the mellow music of the restful hours of 
night. 

1 say the world is adding to its treasury of love, 

As we feel it swinging nearer to the central orb 
above. 

We are getting more of light and warmth and 
giving them to-day, 

But the world would still be brighter if the wom- 
en had their way. 


I know not what the angels call the place from 
which they roam, 

But long to find its rest again; I think they call 
it home: . 

Home, sacred spot, where mother is—the safe 
retreat from strife, 

Where the children greet the parents, where the 
husband greets the wife; 

Where the youngsters’ merry voices, harmoni- 
ous and sweet, 

Fill up the cup of happiness and make the life 
complete ; 

And love and joy and music would have much 
fuller sway 

Than yet they’ve had among us, if the women 
had their way. 


Oh, many a home is blighted, and many a life 
is tossed 

Upon the sea of passion, or for evermore is lost; 

Oh, many a home is wrecked upon the callous 
cliffs that rise 

Above the waves, and on the rocks concealed 
from watchful eyes; 

But these cliffs should all be blasted from the 
terror-striking shore, 

And the rocks be dynamited from their beds for 
evermore ; 

And the home-barks, proudly sailing, would 
their bright life-flags display— 

Life would be a pleasant voyage, if the women 
had their way. 


Every man should have employment, and the 
kind of work to do 

In which his mind delighted and his eyes desired 
to view; 

Not to toil a slave degraded, but to labur as a 
man, 

Transforming work to worship while he does the 
best he can; 

And worth, not wealth, should be the gauge by 
which to view the life, 

For after all the private may be bravest in the 
strife, 

Though little honor he obtains in the victorious 
day ;— 

I think it would be different if the women had 
their way. 


The schools would be well furnished with all the 
children need, 

And the bells that ring for school-hours would 
be joy-bells indeed ; 

And the churches would be open, not one day out 
of seven, 

But every day, for some good act or thought, 
for earth or heaven; 

The poor be helped, the suffering soothed, the 
hungry satisfied, 

The Christ be followed every day and God be 
glorified, 

And every joyous soul would sing and every 
heart would pray— 

Oh, happier far the world would be if the women 
had their way! 


And I believe the time is near when politics 
shall be 

Made purer by the women whom at the polls 
we'll see,— 

For where's the boss would dare approach the 
true of womankind, 


To tell her how she has to vote when she’s made 
up her mind! 

Her ballot will be to the end that truth and 
right may rule, 

And. purity'’s white flag will wave o'er church 

| and home and school. 

Men have misruled for ages—have had undis- 
puted sway ; 

Let the women have their innings—let the wom 
en have their way! 


We boast of our religion, yet we quarrel over 
creeds, 

And notice not Christ’s suffering ones, nor sat- 

| isfy their needs. 

| We bring from Nature's depths the strongest 

| agencies of joy, 

Ani use them, as the devil would, to injure and 
destroy. 

When, O Christ, shalt thou be leader ? 
shall thy great law of love 

Prevail upon this earth of ours as it prevails 
above ? 

We get wearied of the waiting, but we see the 
dawn of day; 

Soon we'd have its noontide glory if the women 
had their way. Union Signal. 





When 
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A NEW YEAR’S STORY. 

All day December 31, 1901, Mrs. Smith's 
comfortable home on Park Avenue had 
presented a gala appearance. There 
seemed to be an air of subdued excitement 
in the way the very window curtains hung, 
and the smoke from the chimneys curled 
upward with a dancing motion, as if to 
say: “I am happy because my fires have 
seen so much joy to-day.” Cloaked figures 
had come and gone since early morn; 
come, to greet an old-time friend whose 
face they had not looked upon for years; 
gone, regretting that her stay must be so 
brief. Now, at ten o'clock, the lights 
were dying out from one window after 
another, and the house was assuming its 
usual quiet aspect. 

Inside, in the guest-chamber, with their 
easy chairs drawn close to the electric fire, 
Mrs. Smith and her friend were having 
their first confidential talk. 

“Only think,Kate, you have not been in 
Warren for almost nine years, and South 
America is so far off, you must have lost 
nearly all trace of many acquaintances and 
friends. And you can be here only twenty- 
four hours now. It’stoo bad! If I could 
only keep you a month!” 

‘**Yes, I should like it,” said Kate Mason, 
‘but you know business women must at- 
tend to business first, and do their visiting 
afterward. Isn't that the bell?” 

“Yes; excuse me a moment, I'll see 
what is wanted at this time of night.” 

When Mrs. Smith re-entered the room a 
few minutes later, she said: “It was a 
woman who has a child in the Home. She 
is a little demented, or she would not have 
come at this late hour.” 

‘*‘What have you to do with the Chil- 
dren’s Home, Sarah?” 

“T am one of the trustees,” answered 
Mrs. Smith. ‘I wish you could see the 
Home, Kate; it is one of our show places! 
Next week the annual report will be given 
to the publi: through the newspapers; 
how mavy children have been there dur- 
ing the year, a little history of each one, 
how much money has been spent, and 
everything about it. The public know 
just how the money they are taxed for is 
being spent.” 

“Oh, tell me, what has become of the 
old Political Equality Club we used to be 
so devoted to.” 

“After the women were granted full 
suffrage in this State—which was six 
years ago—it gradually drifted into what 
we now Call the Susan B. Club. We have 
a beautiful little club house where Dr. 
Metcalf's office used to stand. I wish you 
could stay long enough to enjoy an even- 
ing there. By the way, did you notice 
this morning how the town had grown 
since you were here?” 

Mrs. Mason laughed as she replied: 
‘“*“No, you must remember 5 o’clock on a 
winter’s morning isn’t a very good time to 
make observations. I noticed you had a 
large Union depot. How many inhabi- 
tants have you?” 

“In 1900, when the census was taken, 
we had 16,500; now I believe it is esti- 
mated at about 18,000. You see, five 
years ago, the town was still in its Rip 
Van Winkle sleep; but there were a few 
men who thought it would do no harm to 
try an experiment, so they placed women 
on their Board of Industries—about half 
women and half men.” 

“They aroused the city, did they?’ 
asked Kate Mason. 

“Did they? I guess so!” replied Mrs. 
Smith. “It hasn’t had a wink of sleep 
since. Women have had about two hun- 
dred years’ experience in the tactics that 
are necessary to get people to ‘come,’ in 
enticing sinners into the churches; so 
all they had to do was to employ the 
methods they were accustomed to, and— 
how the manufactories came! Last year 
we got two of Youngstown’s largest 
works, and next year we hope to get the 
Aultman-Miller works from Akron.” 


| ‘*Where do all your wealthy people re- 


, 








‘ 


side? ‘The old residence streets must have | 
been fully occupied long ago.” 

“Yes, they were. Nearly all of the new 
homes—and some of them are very hand- | 
some—have been built on the north end of | 
Mahoning Avenue. ‘The street is built up 
farther than John Kinsman’s. One thing 
that made the people go that way was the | 
lovely park on that street.” 

Mrs. Mason looked surprised as she | 
said: ‘*What park is there on that street? 
I never knew of one.” 

“You remember the strip of ground 
just north of the railroad, along the river, 
where years ago they started to build 
water-works ?” 

“Yes, ‘Remsen’s Folly, I believe they 
called it.” 

**Well, the ladies, the first year they 
could vote, voted a tax of $12.000 to erect 
a monument to the memory of the ‘Moth- 
ers, Wives and Daughters of the War.’ 
Then they bought that strip of ground 
and placed the monument there. In just 
three months after the last piece was in 
place, the park was sodded, walks finished 
and everything complete. How I wish 
you had time to see it! It is really a work 
of art; not a flaw in the marble, not a 
mistake in the lettering, and—not a man’s 
name or figure about it.” 

‘Have you electric cars yet?” 

“Oh, yes, three lines. The first one was 
owned and operated by the women of our 
town; every dollar of the stock subscribed 
by women. It has been a paying invest- 
ment, too.” 

‘“That reminds me I saw a horse dread- 
fully abused in one of the places I was in 
last week.” 

**You'll see nothing of that kind here; | 
the Humane Society looks after its busi- | 
ness too well to allow such things to | 
occur.” 

‘‘Who is president of your society now?” | 

“Mrs. E. P. Clough.” 
¢**A woman!” 

“Yes, she has been president now for 
over three years. She is a very efticient 
officer; never forgets a meeting, is always 
at her post, and spends much of her 
valuable time looking after its interests. 
Mrs. Clough is one of our best lawyers. 
She expects to run for prosecuting attor- 
ney next summer.” 

“T wish I could remain until to-morrow 
night. There have been so many changes, 
I should like to look the city over. Have 
you any new churches.” 

“Yes, a very handsome Unitarian 
church. It stands just west of the Metho- 
dist church. I don't suppose where you 
were you saw anything about the ‘strike 
of a sect’ in Ohio, did you? The papers 
were full of it for a while.” 

“No; what was it?” 

“After we were given equal rights all | 
over the State in nearly everything, the | 
churches still excluded women from many 
privileges they thought they ought to en- 
joy. You remember, in the fall of ‘91, 
how we had to interview several men in 
order to get the Episcopal chapel to hold 
our Political Equality meetings in?” 

“Yes, indeed, I remember it! The gen- 
tlemen were very courteous and kind, but 
we thought it rather queer that we were 
obliged to ask men if we could use a 
building which the ladies had built, fur- 
nished and kept.” 

“That was just it! The women in every 
church had some sueh grievance as that ; so 
the women of Ohio decided to ‘strike.’ 
They set the second Sunday in September 
as the last time they would attend church, 
Sunday school or prayer-meeting. After 
that date they would do no more work for 
the cause in any way whatever, until their 
demands were complied with in full. 
They demanded that all buildings for 
church purposes, that were built entirely 
by women, should have a full board of 
women trustees. The churches proper, 
that were sustained by both sexes, should 
have half women and half men as trus- 
tees. The minister should be a woman 
at least half of every six years; and there 
were many minor considerations that I do 
not remember.” 

‘‘And the women really stopped work- 
ing for the churches! What became of 
the poor missionaries ?” 

‘There were a few, supported entirely | 
by Ohio, that starved to death before the 
men surrendered; but the women held 
firm; they had started in to win, and the 
death of a missionary, now and then, was 
not to turn them back—especially if the | 
missionaries were men.” 








“How long did the strike last? What 
did the preachers do?” 
“The strike lasted six months. What 


the preachers did was quite amusing, 
when you think of it. They courageously 
preached to a half dozen men for about 
six weeks, when the supply of coal, in | 
most of the churches, gave out; and as no | 
money was forthcoming for more, and the | 
Electric Light Company turned off the 
lights because they could not get their 
pay, there was nothing to do but to stay 
at home. Still, some of them kept on | 
their overcoats, pulled their.caps over their 


ears, and preached for a few Sundays, 
even after that ; but as most of them could 
not get their salary, I guess they thought 
they might as well save their strength.”’ 

**How in the world did they manage to 
live?” 

“Oh, some of them sold sermons to 
brother ministers in other States, and 
some tried to get newspaper work to do. 
You see, the women were smart enough 
to manage the strike so that it would come 
during the winter months when expenses 
were greatest, and so they were obliged 
to do something. ‘The most of them tried 
to get a clerkship in some store, but there 
were not stores enough to go around.” 

“It’s no wonder the women 
day,” said Kate Mason. “There! the 
clock strikes twelve. Good-by, Old Year; 
welcome, 1902!" 

‘*Is it possible it is so late?’ said Mrs. 
Smith, “Ill bid you good night, and let 
you get a little sleep.” 

“Good night. Will not John be 
voked at being disturbed so late?’ 


pro- 


| considering properly 
won the 


nail? In spite of the assumption to the 
contrary, in spite of all the ridicule and 


-discouraging criticism, women have gone 


right along driving nails when the ‘‘men 
folks” of the family failed to do the proper 
amount of hammering, and probably they 
will continue to do so. Women do not 
like to do things unscientifically. They 
like to know that when a thing is done it 
is done “for keeps,” as the boys say in 
playing marbles, and done with the least 
possible waste of time and force. A man 
doesn't seem to mind if he spoils three or 
four nails, or spoils the article he is driv- 
ing them into, or spoils his temper by not 
beforehand how 
much of a job he is undertaking. In view 
of these differences it seems that nature 


| intended woman and not man for the nail 


“Oh, no, 1 am a club woman, and he is | 


used to it. 
somewhat at first, but I told him 
would never do; for fifteen years he had 
been coming home at all hours, and now 
I claimed the same privilege.” 

Mrs. Smith had scarcely closed the door 
ere she opened it again too say : 

“I forgot -to tell you that the ‘City 
Fathers’ are half of them ‘City Mothers’ 
now, and they don’t have any secret ses- 


sions or wrangles with the Board of 
Health. The City Mothers looked after 


| the construction of a large trunk sewer 
| last year, and only charged the city $568.- 


50 for services.” 
“Wait a moment,” said Mrs. Mason, 
‘tell me, have you Fair grounds, now !” 
‘We have the best Fair and _ finest 
grounds in the State. Men had been 
voting for four years without coming to 
any definite conclusion, to know whether 


| the county should be taxed to pay off the 


Agricultural Society’s debt. It took the 
women just one election, after they were 
enfranchised, to vote that the county buy 
the ground. Then, at the next Fair, they 
bought membership tickets, and at the 
election of Agricultural officers elected 
every one women. They bought more 
land, made a straight mile track, and now 
have a grand stand that moves—by elec- 
tricity—beside the track as fast as the 
horses do. The spectators can watch 
every movement, and the whole race is as 
exciting as the finish used to be. Oh, the 
Fair is a success, without any mistake !”— 
Warren ( 0.) Chronicle. 

— er 


WOMEN AS NAIL-DRIVERS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Ever since I can remember, and probably 
a few years before, it has been said: ‘*A 
woman can’t drive a nail.” Her assumed 
inability to ‘thit the nail on the head” has 
furnished innumerable newspaper para- 
graphs. As a sample, read what the 
Detroit News says anent Mrs. Palmer's 
driving the last nail in the women’s build- 
ing of the World’s Fair: 


Now what is offered on the speed with 
which Mrs. Palmer drives the nail. ‘I'wo 
to one on the nail. Ten to two that Mrs. 
Palmer hits the building five times for 
once she hits the nail. One hundred to 
twenty-five that she hits her fingers if the 
nail isn’t started for her. Even money 
that she gets the hammer tangled in the 
ribbons of her bonnet. Eight to ten that 
she shuts her eyes for the first blow. Five 
to four that she wrinkles her nose after 
the first twenty-five blows with the ham- 
mer. Even money that the world will 
have to take a recess for lunch before the 
nail is driven, providing Mrs. Palmer 
doesn’t begin to hammer at it before 10 
o'clock. Even money that after Mrs. 
Palmer works eight hours the nail will 
have to be turned over to a carpenter. 
Ten to one that the nail is leaning to the 
southwest when Mrs. Palmer quits. 


The above seems to be quite a complete 
collection of the kinds of joke that spring 
up in the masculine mind whenever one of 
the other sex is mentioned in connection 
with a hammer and nail. But ‘*Lo, and be- 


| hold you!” the Savannah Morning News 
J g 


prints all that the Detroit News man has 
suid, and adds the following: 


But in all due solemnity the enterprise 
would be placed in a very embarrassing 
position if she should merely waste her 
energies in waltzing around the nail all 
day and fail to hit it at all. An erect posi- 
tion is the safest one for that nail. Un- 


| less it wobbles it is in noimmediate danger. 


Yet there is no visible good reason why 
the building should be all battered up in 
that way. 


He was disposed to grumble | 
that | 








I never had a full realization before of | 
how very important women are, especially | 


to the makers of newspapers. Just think 
of it. 
a man, even the most renowned man in 
the world, it would only furnish a line or 
two for the papers. Mrs. Palmer, do you 
realize your consequence as a woman? It 
is enough to make men weep for envy. 


If that nail were to be driven by | 


They drive nails year in and year out, and | 


who says anything about it? 


Why should it be thought so wonderful | 


a thing that a woman is going to drive a 


driver, when a really fine piece of work 
is to be done with the least waste. I um 
glad to see that our educators have come 
to a recognition of this factand have prac- 
ticalized it by adding a cabinet maker's 
department to many of the girls’ normal 
culleges. 

But isn’t it strange that when a woman 
has held the championship as a nail driver 
for three or four thousand years, all this 
little side-talk aud ridicule should have 
been allowed to go on? Has any man a 
record to compare with that of *Jael the 
wife of Lleber the Kenite?” 

‘rhe particulars of this remarkable case 
are to be found in the Bible, in the fourth 
chapter of the book of Judges, as fullows: 
**Howbeit Sisera fled away on his feet to 
the tent of Jael, the wife of Heber, the 
Kenite. ... 4 And when he had turned in 
unto her into the tent, she covered him 
with a mantle... . Theu Jael, Heber’s 
wife, took a nail of the tent, and took an 
hammer in her hand, and went softly unto 
him, and smote the nail into his temples, 
and fastened it into the ground; for he 
was fast asleep and weary. So he died. 

**And, behold, as Barak pursued Sisera, 
Jael came out to meet him, and said unto 
him: Come, and I will show thee the man 
whom thou seekest. And when he came 
jnto her tent, behold, Sisera lay dead, and. 
the nail was in his temples. 

‘So God subdued on that day Jabin, the 
king of Canaan before the children of 
Israel. 

** And the hand of the children of Israel! 
prospered, and prevailed against Jabin, 
the king of Canaan, until they had de- 
stroyed Jabin, king of Canaan.” 

Has any mere man ever beaten that 
record as a nail driver? Jael might ap- 
propriately have put up the sign: ‘‘Nails 
driven with neatness and dispatch.” In 
the fifth chapter of Judges we find this 
feat celebrated in ‘*The Song of Deborah 
and Barak,” when they sing: ‘Blessed 
above women shall Jael, the wife of Ileber, 
the Kenite, be, blessed shall she be above 
women in the tent. He asked water, and 
she gave him milk; she brought forth 
butter in a lordly dish. She put her hand 
to the nail and her right hand to the 
workmen's hammer; and with the ham- 
mer she smote Sisera, she smote off his 


head, when she had pierced and stricken. 


through his temples. At her feet he 
bowed, he fell, he lay down; at her feet 
he bowed, he fell; where he bowed, there 
he feil down dead.” 


Deborah and Barak seem more anxious- 


to impress the fact that Sisera was “down” 
than to call attention to the cause of his 
fall, and this solicitude is carefully ob- 
served in a rhythmical version of the affair 
which has recently come to my notice, but 
the woman's nailing power is well brought. 
out in both recitals. 

The first book printed in the English lan- 
guage in America was a book of psalms in 
1640. It was not satisfactory,and was soon. 
revised, or ‘‘polished,” by President Duns- 
ter of Harvard College, assisted by a young 


‘That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood. It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especial'y liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state. 
9 Possessing just those ele- 
Hood’s nents which the system 
= needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“TI have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of a Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
cellent as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. O., Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Preparedonly 
wy C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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tutor named Lyon, who wrote some “‘scrip- 
ture songs,” which were printed at the 
end of the psalm book. Even if the men 
ef two hundred and fifty years ago did 
not read their Bibles carefully, if they had 
given due heed to the “scripture songs” 
they would have known that a woman 
ean drive a nail. Hear how this young 
Lyon roars out the praises of what a wo- 
man did with a hammer and nail: 
Jael, the Kenite, Heber's wife 
"Bove women blest shall be ; 
Above the women in the tent 
A blessed one is she. 
He water ask’d; she gave him milk 
Him butter forth she fetch’d 
In lordly dish; then to the nail 
She forth her left hand stretched. 


ler right the workman’s hammer held 
And Sisera struck dead ; 

She pierced and struck his temple through 
And then smote off his head. 

He at her feet bow'd, fell, lay down 
He at her feet how'd where 

He fell. ev'n where he bow'd down 
He fell destroyed there. 

May we not hope that men will here- 
after no more put forth their funny para- 
graphs relating to woman, hammer and 
nail, until one of their own sex has beaten 
the record made by the wife of Heber, 
the Kenite. Considering the history bear- 


ing on this subject I do not hesitate to | 


prophesy that Mrs. Palmer’s nail driving 
on the Fair building will be a striking suc- 
ess. CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 


— ~~ — 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE WAY TO SLEEPTOWN. 





The town of Sleeptown is not far, 
In Timbuctoo or China, 
For it’s right near by in Blinkton County, 
In the State of Drowsylina. 
It's just beyond the Thingumboo hills, 
Not far from Nodville Centre; 
But you must be drawn through the Valley 
of Yawn, 
Or the town you cannot enter. 
And this is the way, 
They say, they say, 
That Baby goes to Sleeptown. 


\way he flies over Bylow Bridge, 
Through Lullaby Lane to wander, 
And on through the groves of Moonshine 
Valley 
By the hills of Wayoffvonder ; 
And then does the fairies’ flying horse 
The sleeping Baby take up— 
Until they enter, at Jumpoff Centre, 
The Peekaboo Vale of Wakeup. 
And this is the way, 
They say, they say, 
That Baby comes from Sleeptown. 
—S. W. Foss. 


+o - 
JOHNNIE AND THE CHIPPEWAS. 
Johnnie Hall lived only a few miles 


from the lands of the Chippewa Indians. 


They made regular visits to the white | 


settlements, and at first Johnny was afraid 
When he saw how friendly they 
were he would go alone to their camp to 
buy berries, or the pretty beaded articles 
they made. He soon became a favorite with 
the red men, and they vied with one an- 
other in giving him trinkets and Ind- 
dian treasures. Finally, Wetumpka, an 
old Indian for whom he had taken an es- 
pecial liking, outdid all the others. He 
made a beautiful little birch-bark canoe 
for Johnnie and taught him to use it. As 
Johnnie was sailing up and down the river 
near his home, he kept wondering what 
he could do for Wetumpka in return for 
his gift. He could think of nothing more 
useful for his friend than clothes, for he 
had often seen him poorly dressed. Back 
in the closet hung a nice suit of his papa’s 
that was too small. He knew 
was saving it to make over for him, but 
surely Wetumpka needed them more than 


he. After a short interview with mamma | 


alittle boy trudged up to the Indian camp 
snd presented a bundle to Wetumpka, 
who sat shivering over the camp fire. ‘The 


old Indian was very happy, for he had | 


never owned anything so nice before. 

One morning the next week Mr. Hall 
was going to town. He went into the 
closet to look for something, but came 
out with an anxious look on his face. 
“Mamma, where’s that blue coat of mine?” 
he asked. 

“Johnnie gave it to Wetumpka,” she 
said. 

Then there was trouble. Mr. Hall had 
placed a hundred-dollar bank-note in the 
coat pocket for safe keeping, and none of 
the family knew of it. The Indians had 
broken camp and gone to their homes 
near the pine lands, forty miles away. 

Mr. Hall went there as fast as he could 
ride, only to find that Wetumpka had gone 
for a long hunt, taking the coat with him. 
Mr. Hall felt very sad, for one hundred 
dollars was a heavy loss for him. Poor 
Johnnie cried and cried, and wondered 
why his well-meant kindness had resulted 
80 unfortunately. 

Nearly a month afterward there was a 
rap at the door one cold, stormy night. 
Mr. Hall opened the door and there stood 
Wetumpka holding his pony with one 
hand, while with the other he eagerly 
pressed something into Mr. Hall’s hand. 
It proved to be the lost note. He had 


THE WOMAN’S _SOURNAL: BOSTOR, 


found it carefully folded away in an inside 
pocket and had ridden all day in the 
storm to return it.—Laura C. Gibbons in 
Our Little Ones. 
ae 40> - 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 


| 


| Miss Anna Downey,of Chicago,and Miss 
Elizabeth Boyd, of Wheeling, W. Va., are 
| evangelists in the M. E. Church. ‘They 
lately conducted meetings at Knoxville, 
| Iowa, for three weeks, with the result of 
adding over seventy-five members to the 
| church. 
The Chicago 
says: 


Advance (Congregational) 


What if in our next National Council 
| some woman's voice should be heard? At 
any rate it is pretty certain that some 
topics especially related to their part in 
the common work of the church and of 
the time will come up for earnest discus- 
sion. Dr. Mackennal, who lately declined 
the Secretariat of the Congregational 
Union of England, in an artic le in the last 
Review of the Churches on the churchly 
| future of women, referring: to anew thing 
| of the ** Woman's Meeting” in connection 
| with the last meeting of the Union says: 
|“Before long we shall hear them as 
| speakers in the Assembly and members of 
| committees in the Memorial Hall.” Well, 
| we were nearly all of us—the worse for 
| any who were not—brought up in mixed 
families. In the home-assembly mother’s 
| voice**drew audience’’ as surely as father’s 
| and the big sister was as Apt to say the 
| right thing at the right time and in the 
| right way as the big “brother. 
} not? 


And why 
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ARM poultry magazine; 
best poultry paper ayo 
sent on trial. SiX miwo's, or one 
iS ar 40¢., you me ntion this pape rt dSampie fre e. 
LsJon —1{ Co.,, 22Custom House S LA v 
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WILL 


Ry 
MaKe HEN: eu 
ONDITION BOyDER 


Tightly concentrated. Dose ~~. In quantity costs 
less than a tenth cent a Prevents and cures all 
diseases, Good for young , and moulting hens, 
Sample for 25 cts. in stamps, five packs $1. Large 21-4 Ib. 
can, by mail, $1.29. Six large cans, $5, express pre id. 
Farm-Poultry one year (price Sic), and large can $1, A, 
L 8S. JOHNSON & CO.,, 22 Custom Louse St., Boston, Mass, 


A Bonanza for Writers! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE. 


| Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- | 






















nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 


journalistic work. 





{ Among the contributors are: William Dean, How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
| Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Oscar AWA Adams, James Je ffrey Roche, 
Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Whe eler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline S. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred. 
| Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
| Baron Adrian Schade van W estrum, Edward 8S. van 
Zile, Louise Imogen Guiney, George C anning Hill, 
George Batholomew, Cora Stuart Wheeler, Lucy 
Stone Blackwell, He rbert Milton Sylvester. 


and urgent inquiries called forth by a ‘Letter of 
Advice to Beginners,” with one comprehensive re- 
ply. It specially meets the wants of young writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE LIt- 
ERARY Press, 59-A Ames Building. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY PRESS criticises, 
edits and places manuscript for the author, and un- 
dertakes every sort of work between author and 
publisher. Desirable articles are syndicated, thus 
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THE SOLITUDE OF SELF. 





[Conchuded from First Page.| 

see how soon friendless children are left to 
bear their own burdens, before they can 
analyze their feelings; before they can 
even tell their joys and sorrows, they are 
thrown on their own resources. The 
great lesson that nature seems to teach 
us at all ages is self-dependence, self-pro- 
tection, self-support. What a touching 
instance of a child’s solitude, of that 
hunger of the heart for love and recogni- 
tion, in the case of the little girl who 
helped to dress a Christmas tree for the 
children of the family in which she served. 
On finding there was no present for her- 
self, she slipped away in the darkness aud 
spent the night in an open field sitting on 
a stone, and when found in the morning 
was weeping as if her heart would break. 
No mortal will ever know the thoughts 
that passed through the mind of that 
friendless child in the long hours of that 
cold night, with only the silent stars to 
keep her company. ‘The mention of her 
case in the daily papers moved many gen- 
erous hearts to send her presents, but in 
the hours of her keenest suffering she was 
thrown wholly on herself for consolation. 

In youth our most bitter disappoint- 
ments, our brightest hopes and ambitions, 
are known only to ourselves. Even our 
friendship and love we never fully share 
with another; there is something of every 
assion, in every situation, we conceal. 
‘ven so in our triumphs and our defeats. 
The successful candidate for the presi- 
dency, and his opponent, each has a soli- 
tude peculiarly his own, and good form 
forbids either to speak of his pleasure or 
regret. ‘The solitude of the king on his 
throne and the prisoner in his cell differs 
in character and degree, but it is solitude, 
nevertheless. 
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passed, children grown up, married and 
gone, the hurry and bustle of life in a 
measure over, when the hands are weary 
of active service, when the old arm chair 
and the fireside ure the chosen resorts,then 
men and women alike must fall back on 
their own resources. If they cannot find 
companionship in books, if they have no 
interest in the vital questions of the hour, 
no interest in watching the consumma- 
tion of reforms with which they might 
have been identified, they soon pass into 
their dotage. ‘The more fully the facul- 
ties of the mind are developed and kept in 


| use, the longer the period of vigor and 


We ask no sympathy from others in the | 


anxiety and agony of a broken friendship 
or shattered love. 
our neurest ties, alone we sit in the shadow 
of our affliction. Alike amid the greatest 
triumphs and darkest tragedies of life, we 
walk alone. On the divine heights of 
human attainment, eulogized anfl wor- 


When death sunders | 


shipped as « hero or saint, we stand alone. | 


In ignorance, poverty and vice, as a pau- 


per or criminal, alone we starve or steal; | 
alone we suffer the sneers and rebuffs of | 
our fellows; alone we are hunted and | 


hounded through dark courts and alleys, 
in by-ways and highways; alone we stund 
in the jelament seat; alone in the prison 
cell we lament our crimes and misfor- 
tunes; alone we expiate them on the gal- 
lows. In hours like these we realize the 
awful solitude of individual life, its pains, 
its penalties, its responsibilities; hours in 
which the youngest and most helpless are 
thrown on their own resources for guid- 
ance and consvlation. Seeing, then, that 
life must ever be a march and a battle, 
that each soldier must be equipped for his 
own protection, it is the height of cruelty 
to rob the individual of a single natural 
right. 

‘lo throw obstacles in the way of a com- 
plete education is like putting out the 
eyes; to vy | the rights of property, like 
cutting off the hands. ‘To deny political 
equality is to rob the ostracised of all 
self-respect ; of credit in the market place ; 
of recompense in the world of work; of a 
voice in those who make and administer 
the law ; a choice in the jury before whom 
they are tried, and in the judge who de- 
cides their punishment. Shakespeare's 
play of *“Titus Andronicus” contains a 
terrible satire on woman’s position in the 
19th century. Rude men (the play tells 
us) seized the king’s daughter, cut out her 
tongue, cut off her hands, and then bade 
her go call for water and wash her hands. 
What a picture of woman’s position! 
Robbed of her natural rights, handicapped 
by law and custom at every turn, yet com- 
pelled to fight her own battles, and in the 
emergencies of life to fall back on herself 
for protection. 


The girl of sixteen, thrown on the world | 


to supportfherself, to make her own place 





in society, to resist the temptations that | 


surround her and maintain a spotless integ- 
rity, must do all this by native force or 
superior education. She does not acquire 
this power by being trained to trust 
others and distrust herself. If she wearies 


drift with the current, she will find plenty 
of weg omy b but not one to share her mis- 
ery in the hour of her deepest humiliation. 
If she tries. to retrieve her position, to 
conceal the past, her life is hedged about 
with fears lest willing hands should tear 
the veil from what she fain would hide. 
Young and friendless, she knows the bit- 
ter solitude of self. 


active interest in all around us continues. 
If, from a life-long participation in public 
affairs, a woman feels responsible for the 
laws regulating our system of education, 
the discipline of our jails and prisons, the 
sanitary condition of our private homes, 
public buildings and thoroughfares, an 
interest iu commerce, finance, our foreign 
relations, in any or all these questions, her 
solitude will at least be respectable, and 
she will not be driven to gossip or scandal 
for entertainment. 

‘The chief reason for opening to every 
soul the doors to the whole round of human 
duties and pleasures is the individual de- 
velopment thus attained, the resources 
thus provided under all circumstances to 
mitigate the solitude that at times must 
come to every one. I onve asked Prince 
Krapotkin, a Russian Nihilist, how he en- 
dured his long years in prison, deprived of 
books, pen, ink and paper. “Ah!” said 
he, ‘L thought out many questions in 
which I had a deep interest. In the pur- 
suit of an idea, 1 took no note of time. 
When tired solving knotty problems, I re- 
cited all the beautiful passages in prose 
and verse I had ever learned. [| became 
acquainted with myself, and my own re- 
sources. I had a world of my own, a vast 
empire, that no Russian jailer or Czar 
could invade.” Such is the value of liberal 
thought and broad culture, when shut off 
from ail human companionship, bringing 
comfort and sunshine within even the four 
walls of a prison cell. 

As women ofttimes share ua similar fate, 
should they not have all the consolation 
that the most liberal education can give? 
Their suffering in the prisons of St. Peters- 
burg ; in the long weary marches to Siberia, 
and in the mines,working side by side with 
men, surely call for all the self-support 
that the most exalted sentiments of hero- 
ism can give. When suddenly roused at 
midnight, with the startling ery of ‘Fire! 
Fire!” to find the house over their heads 
in flames, do women wait for men to point 
the way to safety’ And are the men, 
equally bewildered, and half suffocated 
with smoke, in a position to do more than 
try to save themselves? At such times 
the most timid women have shown a 
courage and heroism, in saving their hus- 
bands and children, that has surprised 
everybody. Inasmuch, then, as woman 
shares equally the joys and sorrows of 
time and eternity, is it not the height of 
presumption in man to propose to represent 
her at the ballot box and the throne of 


| grace, to do her voting in the State, her 
of the struggle, finding it hard work to | 
swim up stream, and allows herself to | 


How the little courtesies of life on the | 


surface of society, deemed so important 
from man towards woman, fade into utter 
insignificance in view of the deeper trage- 
dies in which she must play her part alone, 
where no human aid is possible! 

The young wife and mother, at the head 
of some establishment, witha kind husband 


to shield her from the adverse winds of life, | 


with wealth, fortune and position, has a 


certain harbor of safety, secure against | 


the ordinary ills of life. 
a household, have a desirable influence in 
society, keep her friends and the affections 
of her husband, train her children and 
servants well, she must have rare common 
sense, wisdom, diplomacy. and a knowl- 
edge of human nature. To do all this, 
she needs the cardinal virtues and the 
strong points of character that the 
most successful statesman possesses. 
An uneducated woman trained to depend- 
ence, with no resources in herself, must 
make a failure of any position in life. But 
society says women do not need a knowl- 
edge of the world, the liberal training that 
experience in public life must give, all the 
advantages of collegiate education; but 
when for the lack of all this, the woman’s 
happiness is wrecked, alone she bears her 
humiliation; and the solitude of the weak 
and the ignorant is indeed pitiable. In the 
wild chase for the prizes of life, they are 
ground to powder. 

In age, when the pleasures of youth are 


But to manage | 


praying in the church, and to assume the 
position of High Priest at the family altar? 

Nothing strengthens the judgment and 
quickens the conscience like individual re- 
sponsibility ; nothing adds such dignity to 
character as the recognition of one’s self- 
sovereignty ; the right to an equal place, 
evedrwhere conceded; a place earned by 
personal merit, not an artificial attainment 
by inheritance, wealth, family and position. 
Seeing, then, that the responsibilities of 
life rest equally on man and woman, that 
their destiny is the same, they need the 
same preparation for time and eternity. 
The talk of sheltering woman from the 
fierce storms of life is the sheerest mock- 
ery, for they beat on her from every point 
of the compass, just as they do on man, 
and with more fatal results, for he has 
been trained to protect himself, to resist, 
and to conquer. Such are the facts in 
human experience, the responsibilities of 
individual sovereignty. Rich and poor, 
intelligent and ignorant, wise and foolish, 
virtuous and vicious, man and woman; it 
is ever the same, each soul must depend 
wholly on itself. 

Whatever the theories may be of wo- 
man’s dependence on man, in the supreme 
moments of her life, he cannot bear her 
burdens. Alone she goes to the gates of 
death to give life to every man that is born 
into the world; no one can share her fears, 
no one can mitigate her pangs; and if her 
sorrow is greater than she can bear, alone 
she passes beyond the gates into the vast 
unknown. 

From the mountain-tops of Judea long 
ago, a heavenly voice bade his disciples, 
‘Bear ye one another's burdens”; but 
humanity has not yet risen to that point 
of self-sacrifice; and if ever so willing, 
how few the burdens are that one soul can 
bear for another! In the highways of 

alestine; in prayer and fasting on the 
solitary mountain-top; in the Garden of 





Gethsemane; before the judgment-seat of 


Pilute; betrayed by one of his trusted | 


disciples at his last supper; in his agonies 
on the cross, even Jesus of Nazareth, in 
those last sad days on earth, felt the aw ful 
solitude of self. Deserted by man, in 
agony he cries, *“*My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’ And so it ever 
must be in the conflicting s: enes of life, 
in the long, weary march, each one walk- 
ulone. We may have many friends, love, 
kindness, sympathy and charity, to smooth 
our pathway in everyday life, but in the 
tragedies and triumphs of human experi- 
ence, each mortal stands alone. 

But when all artificial trammels are 
removed, and women are recognized as 
individuals, responsible for their own en- 
vironments, thoroughly educated for all 
positions in life they may be called to fill; 
with all the resources in themselves that 
liberal thought and broad culture can 
give; guided by their own conscience and 
judgment, trained to self-protection, by a 
healthy development of the muscular s\s- 
tem, and skill in the use of weapons of 
defence; and stimulated to self-support 
by a knowledge of the business world and 
the pleasure that pecuniary independence 
must ever give; when women are trained 
in this way, they will in a measure be 
fitted for those hours of solitude that come 
alike to all, whether prepared or other- 
wise. As in our extremity we must de- 
pend on ourselves, the dictates of wisdom 
point to complete individual development. 

In talking of education, how shallow 
the argument that each class must be edu- 
cated for the special work it proposes to 
do, and that all those faculties not needed 
in this special walk must lie dormant and 
utterly wither for want of use, when, per- 
haps, these will be the very faculties 
needed in life’s greatest emergencies! 
Some say, Where is the use of drilling 
girls in the languages, the sciences, in 
law, medicine, theology? As wives, moth- 
ers, housekeepers, cooks, they need a dif- 
ferent curriculum from boys who are to 
fill all positions. ‘The chief cooks in our 
great hotels and ocean steamers are men. 
In our large cities, men run the bakeries; 
they make our bread, cake and pies. ‘They 
manage’ the laundries; they are now con- 
sidered our best milliners and dressmakers. 
Because some men fill these departments 
of usefulness, shall we regulate the cur- 
riculum in Harvard and Yale to their 
present necessities’ If not, why this talk 
in our best colleges of a curriculum for 
girls who are crowding into the trades 
and professions, teachers in all our public 


schools, rapidly filling many lucrative and | 


honorable positions in life? 

They are showing, too, their calmness 
and courage in the most trying hours of 
human experience. You have probably 
all read in the daily papers of the terrible 
storm in the Bay of Biscay, when a tidal 
wave made such havoc on the shore, wreck- 
ing vessels, unroofing houses, and carry- 
ing destruction everywhere. Among other 
buildings, the woman’s prison was demol- 
ished. ‘Those who escaped saw meh strug- 

ling to reach the shore. They promptly, 

y clasping hands, made a chain of thera- 
selves, and pushed out into the sea, again 
and again, at the risk of their lives, until 
they had brought six men to shore, carried 
them to a shelter, and done all in their 
power for their comfort and protection. 

What special school training could have 
prepared these women for this sublime 
moment in their lives? In times like this, 
humanity rises above all college curricu- 
lums, and recognizes nature as the great- 
est of all teachers in the hour of danger 
and death. Women are already the equals 
of men in the whole realm of thought, in 
art. science, literature and government. 
With telescopic vision they explore the 
starry firmament and bring back the his- 
tory of the planetary spheres. With chart 
and compass they pilot ships across the 
mighty deep, and with skilful fingers send 
electric messages around the world. In 
galleries of art the beauties of nature and 
the virtues of humanity are immortalized 
by them on canvas, and by their inspired 
touch dull blocks of marble are trans- 
formed into angels of light. In music 
they speak again the language of Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, 
and are worthy interpreters of their great 
thoughts. The poetry and novels of the 
century are theirs, and they have touched 
the keynote of reform, in religion, poli- 
tics and social life. They fill the editor's 
and professor's chair, and plead at the bar 


of justice ; walk the wards of the hospital, | 


and speak from the pulpit and the plat- 
form. Such is the type of womanhood 
that an enlightened public sentiment wel- 
comes to-day, and such the triumph of 
the facts of life over the false theories of 
the past. 

Is it, then, consistent to hold the devel- 
oped woman of this day within the same 
narrow political limits as the dame with 
the spinning-wheel and knitting-needle 
occupied in the past? No! -no! Machin- 
ery has taken the labors of woman, as 
well as man, on its tireless shoulders, the 
loom and the spinning- wheel are but 
dreams of the past ; the pen, the brush, the 
easel, the chisel, have taken their places, 
while the hopes and ambitions of women 
are essentially changed. 

We see reason sufficient in the outer 
conditions of human beings for individual 
liberty and development, but when we 
consider the self-dependence of every 
human soul we see the need of courage, 
judgment and the exercise of every faculty 
of mind and body, strengthened and devel- 
oped by use, in woman as well as man. 

Whatever may be said of man’s protect- 
ing power in ordinary conditions, amid 
all the terrible disasters by land and sea, 
in the supreme moments of danger, alone 
woman must ever meet the horrors of the 
situation. ‘The Angel of Death even makes 
no royal pathway for her. Man's love and 
sympathy enter only into the sunshine of 
our lives. In that solemn solitude of self, 
that links us with the immeasurable and 
the eternal, each soul lives alone forever. 
A recent writer says: ‘tI remember once, 
in crossing the Atlantic, to have gone 
upon the deck of the ship at midnight, 
when a dense black cloud enveloped the 


FOR MISSES, 





CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the honed pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. 
as move for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica} 
proportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


INFANTS. 


In the Open Back Soft Waists, 


PRICES: 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones........ 81.75 
‘ G01. o - ws tone Front only ; . 2.00 

« oe, “  TLaced Back. Boned Front and Back 2.25 
610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones .. 1.50 
Git, my ad = mec peenas 1.75 
621, Children’s without Bones............ m7 
G21, Infants’ « gags oe * -75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 


“00 For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


child. 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar- 


ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.s, 


postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis. 


factory we will exchange or refund the money, it returned in good order. Mention the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 


#e” One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 





GEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


¢ ! 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR! 
THE GREAT CURE FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


$1 reward, if not cured, for every case of colic, contracted and knotted 
cords, Curbs, splint, shoe-Dolls when first started, and callous of alt kinds, 
Neverf jist relieve spavins, ringvone, cockle joints. TUTTLE’s 
ILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, cholera morbus, diarrhaa. Sample bot- 
Ue free to any address with three two-cent stau ps. Send for circular 


Address 


UTTLE’s FA - 


BRISTOL, CONN., Feb. 19, 1891. 


Dr. 8. A. TUTTLE, Esq., Dear Sir:-I have used your E ixir in my barn 
fora year, Theft 
as a Whistle, aud did pot take off the hair, Ihave been using it on my horse 
on the bipf rasprain, and it nas to all appearances cured him, hi 
teen lame for some time, as you know, and wien you came and saw him 
you raid it wasint e muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as directed, 
and the trouble has gone. I drove him yesterday and to-day, and he does 
not show any lameness, It {s the mot wonderful iniment I ever saw, 
You can refer any party to me and I will answer any inoquirers that come, 
It was in our local peprrs vhout the horse being cured, and a great many 
have een to me to 
always find itas}ong as Lam around, Oneeft my) eighbors bong! ta colt 
teat had four inghones, The owner had tried blistering and everything 
he could think of. and sold to this man. He bas taken the whole four ring: 
bones off with Elixir, Yours truly, 


irst thing I used it for was a curb, and it took it off clean 


e has 


now where they can getit. It I! at my barn they will 


H. SESSIONS, JR., Lock Bux 508, 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., BOSTON. 











BIBLES! 


BIBLES! 


BIBLES! 


Purchase them at H. L. HASTINGs’ BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE, where you can see 
the largest assortment of bibles in New England, if notin the country. Elegant Gilt Kibles, 


Teachers’ Bibles, Family and Pulpit Bibles of all kinds. 


Bibles and Testaments from 25 


cents to $25.00, and weighing from one ounce to tweyty pounds. Any Bible you want at a 


reduced price. 


Office of ‘THE CHRISTIAN.” 
$1.00a year. Ask for a sample copy 


Also General and Evangelical Literature, 
Fancy Booklets with Illuminated Scripture Texts, etc., in variety. 


Fine Books for the Holidays, 
The Anti-Infidel re 
y 


“The best paper that comes to me,” —C, H. Spurgeon, On 
Catalogue mailed free on application, 





H. L. HASTINGS, 47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


sky, and the great deep was roaring madly 

under the lashes of demoniae winds. My 
| feeling was not of danger or fear (which 
| isa base surrender of the immortal soul) 

but of utter desolation and loneliness; a 
| little speck of life shut in by a tremendous 

darkness. Again I remember to have 
| climbed the slopes of the Swiss Alps, up 
| beyond the point where vegetation ceases, 
| and the stunted conifers no longer strug- 
| gle against the unfeeling blasts. Around 
| me lay a huge confusion of rocks, out of 
which the gigantic ice peaks shot into the 
measureless blue of the heavens; and 
again my only feeling was the awful sol- 
itude‘” 

And yet, there is a solitude which each 
and every one of us has always carried 
with him, more inaccessible than the ice- 
cold mountains, more profound than the 
midnight sea; the solitude of self. Our 


Send for Circulars about new Magazine, ‘Regis- 
ter of Current History.” NATN’L SUBSCRIPTION 
BUREAU, 4 Park Street, Boston. 


The Woman’s Journal Pariors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 








John L. Whiting & Son, 


| inner being which we call ourself, no eye | 
nor touch of man or angel has ever | 


pierced. It is more hidden than the caves 
of the gnome; the sacred adytum of the 
oracle ; the hidden Ghamber of Eleusinian 
mystery, for to it only Omniscience is 
permitted to enter. 


Such is individual life. Who, I ask you, | 


can take, dare take on himself the rights, 
the duties, the responsibilities of another 
human soul? 
—_ +o —— 
CHELSEA.—The first parlor meeting of 
the season was held at the home of Miss 

Margaret Barnard. After the regular 

business, the article on “Human Prog- 

ress’ by Alfred Russell Wallace, in the 

January Arena was read and discussed. 

It was the opinion of the majority that 

the future progress of the human race de- 

pended upon the higher education of wo- 
men ; and that the exercise of suffrage was 
an important factor in obtaining true edu- 
cation. ‘The League meets the third 
| Monday in each month at 4 P. M. 
— +o ——— 

Hous Srreet THEATRE.—Miss Julia Mar- 
lowe will follow ‘“‘Hoss and Hoss” at the Hollis 
Street Theatre. During her engagement she 
will be seen in an extended repertoire, including 
several new characters, notably, ‘‘Cymbeline.”’ 
‘Much Ado About Nothing” is announced as 
the first comedy to be put on, in which Miss Mar- 
lowe will impersonate Beatrice for the first time 
in Boston, and will be staged with new scenery 
and appropriate accessories. A chorus of Mad- 
rigal boys and adult voices to render all the 
music will be a feature. Miss Marlowe has a 
strong supporting company, including Robert 
Taber, Charles B. Hanford, Thomas L. Coleman, 
William Stuart, H. A. Weaver, Sr., J. M. Fran- 
coen, Edmund Laurence, Eugenia Lindemann, 
Marie Knowles, Kittie Wilson, and others. 








—— 

To puriry 

Your blood 

Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. . 
ettilipene 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, Jan- 
uary 25, Mr. Samuel H. Scudder will speak on 
*Zoblogical Gardens for Boston.” 





Women’s Rest Tour Association—For circu- 
lars stating conditions of membership, and desecrib- 
ing hand-book for 1892, address, with 2-cent stamp, 
WoMEN’s Rest TOUR ASSOCIATION, 264 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted.—A few feeble-minded young ladies or 
irls to cure for at her home, by a quiet, unmarried 
audy. Address “A. H.’”? WOMAN’S JOURNAL office, 
Boston, Mass. 

Superfiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 

tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDKON, specialist. Consultation 
from 3to5 P.M. 415 Columbus Avenue. 


Manufacturers of 


ALL KINDS OF 


BRUSHES, 


HIGH STREET, 
CORNER OF PURCHASE. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


PRICES 
MODERATE. 


TERMS . 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone posseeting that rare sympathetic quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice. 
Being constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workmen, they are extremely durable and their 
original fullness of tone. Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 


“EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PIANOS] 




















C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin St., Bostom 
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